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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE situation in Eastern Europe is growing strained. The 
Austrian and Russian Governments profess entire friend- 
ship, but admit that they are arming against each other. The 
recognised military organ of St. Petersburg concedes that the 
garrison of Poland has been greatly increased, especially by 
cavalry, but states that this has been done in order to avoid the 
possibility of invasion by the League of Peace. The Russian 
railway system is so incomplete, that her only means of pre- 
venting a coup de main is to station an army on the threatened 
frontier. The semi-official Austrian Press treats this declara- 
tion as a menace, and bids the Panslavists take care, for 
Austria can fight them alone; and if she wins, will create a 
great Poland, with the Dnieper for Eastern boundary and 
Odessa for capital. Moreover, if Germany joins in, she will claim 
all the Baltic provinces, including St. Petersburg, and force 
Russia back within her frontier as it was before the days of 
Peter the Great. This is tall talking, and may produce deep 
irritation ; but it is perhaps more serious that the Bourses are 
falling, and that military councils continue to be held in Vienna. 
It is pretty clear, we think, that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment believes in danger, but not so clear that it is not stimulated 
by Prince Bismarck’s determination that his allies shall be ready. 
He apprehends trouble evidently —vide the Bill for extending the 
period of service in the Landwehr—and knows that Austria is, as 
a rule, three months behindhand in stores, railway plant, and 
material preparations generally. 








The bitterness of parties in France has been greatly ex- 
asperated by an attempt to assassinate M. Ferry. That 
gentleman is regarded by all Radicals as the leader of the 
Republican party of repression, and is the object of intense 
popular hatred. On Saturday, the 10th inst., he received a 
message in the Chamber, written on a card belonging to 
Mons. E. Hervé, the Orleanist writer, asking him to speak to 
the bearer in the lobby. He accordingly stepped out, when a 
man named Aubertin fired three shots from a revolver straight 
at his chest. One bullet missed him, but two struck, inflicting, 
however, nothing but severe bruises. Aubertin was a mechanic 
of some inventive ability, but bad character, soured by failure 
in his efforts to make a competence. He is not an anarchist, 
but a Radical, and declares that he is one of twenty men combined 
to execute summary justice on bad candidates for office. The 
event might have happened anywhere, and did happen in the 
United States, Guiteau being just such a man as Aubertin ; but 
in France it is accepted as evidence that the teaching of the 
Radicals produces murder. M. Rouvier, the Premier, said so to 
M. Laguerre, and the two men fought with their fists till 
separated by force, 


M. Carnot’s first Message, read to the Chambers on Tuesday, 
produced a disagreeable impression of weakness. It is for the most 
parta tissue of generalities; but its main ideais that the Assembly 
in electing him “emphatically proclaimed its desire to set aside 
every cause of dissension.” The Government therefore seeks “a 
common ground” for action, and finds it in “the moral and 
material interests of the nation.” It will prepare for the great 
industrial meeting of 1889, will propose hygienic laws and laws 
to facilitate saving, will watch over the Army and Navy, 
and will enforce economy in the finances. It will “thus 
give Europe the most precious pledge of the ardent desire 
which France has to contribute to the general peace.” Let 
there be “progress, reconciliation, and concord.” It is thus 
“that France, respected abroad, calm and prosperous at home, 
will be able to prepare in peace and toil, to celebrate worthily the 
great centenary of 1789.” The advance in institutions since 1789 
is certainly great, but the advance in persons from Lonis XVI. to 
M. Carnot is not yet demonstrated. The Message was received 
in chilling silence, bréken only by an impertinent Deputy, who, 
being, perhaps, indifferent to the grand promise of more drains, 
exclaimed, “This is a funeral.” What was buried he did not 
say, but it is feared that he meant M. Carnot. 


M. Carnot may prove a disappointment after all. He has 
certainly not succeeded so far. He has had the greatest difficulty 
in forming a Ministry, and on Monday was, it is said, driven to 
threaten resignation. He first summoned M. Falliéres, but M. 
Falliéres had not the health. He then tried M. Goblet, but M. 
Goblet could not induce M. Ribot, of the Opportanists, and M. 
Sigismond Lacroix, of the Extremists, to sit together. He 
then tried M. Ribot, but M. Ribot failed, the Radicals dis- 
liking him; and M. Carnot fell back on M. 'Tirard, once a 
small watchmaker, but a financier of some repute. M. Tirard 
was unacceptable to M. Clémenceau, and yielded; but the 
President had now grown angry, and M. Tirard tried again, the 
result being a Cabinet in which M. Flourens is almost the only 
known name. M. Tirard takes Finance; M. Flourens, Foreign 
Affairs; M. Sarrien, the Interior; and General Logerot, an 
officer of sixty, with some repute in Tunis, the Ministry of War. 
It is supposed that this Cabinet will last over the holidays, as it 
obtained on Thursday a Vote of Credit for three months ; but 
it has in it no element of success. 

Sir George Trevelyan was the star at the meeting of the 
delegates from the Northumberland and Durham Liberal 
Associations on Monday and Tuesday. He made one big 
speech and three little ones. He rehearsed, as usual, the sins 
of the Conservatives in 1885, when they treated Lord Spencer’s 
administration of Ireland as too stringent, and he referred, as 
usual,to the Whig policy of Mr. Fox and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Morpeth and Captain Drummond. There were taunts 
directed against the Unionist Conference for its sarcasms on the 
Unionist statesmen’s former colleagues, and there were plenty 
of sarcasms on those Unionist statesmen themselves to set 
them an example of greater cordiality. There was, too, one 
reference to this journal for its remarks on Mr. O'Brien’s wish 
to reap all the glory of a martyr without being deprived of his 
favourite reading. We do not doubt for a moment that that was 
areal deprivation to Mr. O’Brien, but we hope that when we 
take to inciting deliberately to a breach of the law, we shall not 
complain that our favourite reading is not supplied to us in gaol. 
We should think such a complaint a great blot on the glory of 
martyrdom. 


In his principal speech, Sir George Trevelyan insisted on Mr. 
Gladstone’s concession that the Irish representatives shall be 
retained in the House of Commons as the greatest of boons to 
the Liberal Party, who, it appears, could not get on at all 
without Mr. Sexton, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. Biggar. He also 





insisted on the great boon involved in the promise that Great 
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Britain should not be asked to assist Ireland in turning 
tenant-farmers into freeholders, and spoke of these two boons 
as amply justifying Liberal Unionists—whose main objection 
to the Home-rule Bill was the injustice of handing over the 
loyal minority to the tender mercies of the Nationalists,—in 
returning to Mr. Gladstone and adopting his specific for Irish 
grievances. For the rest, Sir George Trevelyan congratu- 
lated the Liberals on being rid of the Moderates, and gloated 
over the prospect of passing bond-fide reforms without being 
pulled up by Lord Hartington, in that (certainly long-distant) 
day when, Ireland being appeased, and the federation of the 
United Kingdom disposed of, the Liberals shall have leisure to 
begin reforming the Peers, amending the Household Suffrage 
Acts, and disestablishing the Welsh Church. That is certainly 
a very brilliant prospect, but who would care much for a deferred. 
annuity the payments of which were to begin when the new 
Constitution was at work ? 





Lord Granville on Tuesday addressed the purged Highty 
Club, the Eighty Club which has got rid of its Unionists and 
supplied their places with Home-rulers. He was, as usual, 
amusing. Referring to Lord Selborne’s sarcasm on the alacrity 
with which Liberal Peers who had been Unionists find excuses 
for changing their creed, Lord Granville remarked that he was 
very much obliged to Lord Selborne for comparing them to 
full-bodied angels, whether seated on a needle or not, and that 
he should be very sorry to compare the Dissentient Liberals to 
fallen angels; but he might be allowed to say that they belonged 
“toa charming species of angel, beautifully depicted by Murillo, 
—namely, the Cherubim whose only deficiency is having 
nothing particular to sit on.’ That is just what we should 
deny. It may be that the Unionist Liberals have a compara- 
tively small basis in the constituencies, if you limit that basis 
to the Liberal Party; but as they have the whole basis of the 
country’s reasonable Conservatism to rest on,—precisely the 
same basis, for example, on which the great majority of the 
Liberals who hold by the Monarchy, still rest,—we think they 
are in less danger of a fall than their Home-rule brethren. 
Since when has it been a discredit to trust for support on any 
point to a party with which you have always agreed on that 
point, even thongh on some other smaller points you may 
seriously differ from it P 


Mr. Balfour made a speech of great power to his constituents 
in the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday evening. He 
began with quoting his address to the electors, to prove, in 
answer to Sir George Trevelyan, that he had not acquiesced in 
false representations to secure the Irish vote. He had openly 
declared that he would resist “ every attempt to loosen the con- 
nection” between Great Britain and Ireland, under whatever 
disguise that attempt might be made; and he had insisted 
that “to secure order, freedom, and safety for the minority as 
well as the majority in Ireland,” was the great object to be aimed 
at. Sir G. Trevelyan, he said, was very like Mr. Pliable in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” who, “ after falling into the Slough 
of Despond, promptly began to use very violent language 
towards his former companion, and after struggling about in the 
mud for some time, got out on the wrong side, and ultimately 
returned to the City of Destruction,” where “ he was held greatly 
in derision amongst all sorts of people.’ Mr. Balfour excused, 
what in our opinion was inexcusable, the Conservative alliance 
with the Parnellites in 1885, on the ground that in 1885 “ the 
Irish came to us,” while in 1887 “ the Radicals have gone to the 
Irish.” Was Lord Randolph Churchill's attack on Lord Spencer, 
and his readiness to revise the Maamtrasna sentences, an 
operation that can be properly described as receiving spon- 
taneous Parnellite support? Was it not rather a deliberate 
and most discreditable bid for that support ? 


Mr. Balfour’s exposure of the monstrous legends which are 
disseminated as facts by the Parnellites, and by some of their 
allies on Parnellite authority, was very vigorous. He showed 
that even Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, whom he would as soon 
suspect of “ fabricating a fact as of writing a sonnet,” had been 
taken in by them. He showed that Sir G. Trevelyan, who had 
accused him of evicting Irish farmers “in crowds,” had evicted in 
one quarter 853, where the present Government had evicted in the 
corresponding quarter exactly 132. Again, the same gentleman, 
in his anxiety to demonstrate the improvement in the Irish 
Press, had quoted from United Ireland a strong denunciation 
of a crime of which that journal had expressly suggested that 


the police were the originators, and had omitted in his quotation 
the sentence which showed the denunciation to be a blow at the 
police. Mr. Balfour also exposed the monstrous misstatements 
of Mr. Dillon on the subject of two Irish convictions, in both of 
which Mr, Dillon made it appear that no violence was used by the 
mob to the police, though in both cases the police were resisted 
with much violence, and in one of them were severely injured. 
and in one of which, again, Mr. Dillon invented a victim,—an 
old woman of eighty who was not there,—and also a penalty of 
a year’s hard labour with the offscouring of the prison, for a 
girl of fourteen,—who was really only asked to find security for 
good behaviour (which she refused), and in default, condemned 
to go to prison for a week. Such were the legends, freely ciren. 
lated by the score, to persuade the people of Great Britain that 
Mr. Balfour’s government of Ireland is savagely oppressive,— 
which it certainly is not. It is, we believe, a great deal milder 
than Sir G. Trevelyan’s. 


Lord Rosebery spoke at Huddersfield on Thursday, his main 
topic being Separation. He maintained that Ireland could not 
maintain herself as an independent State, for her resources 
would not suffice, and she would be constantly overshadowed by 
the inevitable hostility of England. Her trade would be 
materially impaired, and she would lose the protection she finds 
abroad in British strength. Therefore, he thought that Ireland 
would not wish for independence as a separate State; and she 
could not federalise herself with any other, for neither France 
nor the United States would accept her offers. Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues are very fond of this argument, but they 
never meet its answer,—which is that the moment Home. 
rulers are at liberty to speak their minds, they plead 
for independence. Has it never struck him that Irishmen 
like soldiering ; that a conscription would, at little expense, place 
their country beyond danger of invasion; and that, although they 
could not federalise themselves with France, they could buy pro- 
tection by a permanent alliance with France against Great 
Britain ? That independence would disappoint the Irish, is, we 
think, certain ; but the point is whether Irishmen think so, and 
the evidence certainly is that they do not. If, therefore, Lord 
Rosebery would in any event refuse Separation, which if Ireland 
is a nation he has no right to refuse, he ought at once to join 
the Unionists, who stop short before the descent has begun. 


Lord Randolph Churchill addressed the people of Stockport 
on Thursday at considerable length. There was nothing new in 
his speech—for his glorification of himself as an economist is 
not new—but there were two points in it worthy of notice. One 
was that, speaking in Stockport, with Mr. L. Jennings on the 
platform, he had not a word to say for Fair-trade, or 
any other plan for playing at Protection. That is most 
significant, as significant as Mr. Chaplin’s declaration of 
last week that the farmers must amend the currency laws 
—which they understand as little as they do logarithms— 
before a duty on corn could do them any good. The other 
point was Lord Randolph’s cheeriness of tone about Unionist 
prospects. He has keen eyes, though they seldom help his 
judgment, and in his opinion the Unionist cause is distinctly 
looking up. We believe that to be true, and to be due to the pro- 
found offence given to all friends of order by the watchword, 
“ Remember Mitchelstown!” That was construed, justly, into 
an attack on law. If Mr. Gladstone had been wise, he would 
have supported the law, while maintaining that only a native 
Government could make the law efficient. It is the anarchical 
thread in the Home-rule policy which has spoiled its party 
promise. 

The Convention of Irish landlords held this week is evidently 
uncertain what to do about Purchase, and has practically post- 
poned the subject until the meeting to be held just before the 
Session begins. A detailed scheme will then be proposed for dis- 
cussion. The balance of opinion as yet is in favour of an extension 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which provides for voluntary sale. The 
landlords shrink from expropriation, and would rather the State 
should lend them money to pay off mortgages at 3 per cent., 
reduce family charges equitably, and abolish certain public 
burdens on land. The second request is probably just, as the 
family charges were imposed when rent was matter of contract; 
but the first will not be accepted by Parliament. It would 
make the State the grand forecloser, and ultimately burden 
it with masses of the worst property in Europe,—namely, Irish 
land. The money required, it is said, would be seventy millions. 





As to the public burdens, the difficulty is that, as peasant- 
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proprietorship is ultimately certain, to reduce taxation on land 
is to reduce the peasants’ inducement to keep down rates, We 
might easily, under a lax system in Ireland, see all the evils of 
the old Poor-Law revive, the popular Guardians voting to their 
electors grants in aid of wages and profits. 

King Milan of Servia did not shine brightly in the war with 
Bulgaria; but he is certainly not a man without an opinion of 
his own. His present Mimsters are very Russian, and their 
majority in Parliament have sent up an address condemning 
the last Ministry, which was Austrian, and asking for certain 
reforms, particularly in Church matters. In a reply, telegraphed 
on Tuesday, the King tells them if he had accepted the address, 
within twenty-four hours explanations would have been asked 
by the Government of Austria-Hungary, “which during the 
last seven years has given us so many proofs of its sincere 
friendship.” Further, says the King, you are touching my 
prerogatives, “ which I will not allow to be curtailed. What have 
you to do with ecclesiastical affairs?” “As to the doings of 
the Ministry that was last in office, I plainly tell you that 
during seven years it acted under my commands, and I accept 
the full responsibility for what it did. I therefore beg you 
to confine your attention to interior affairs and questions of 
economy. Should you not do so, but seek to trespass in any way 
on questions which concern me alone, I will call other Ministers 
to my Council.” “TI would willingly see power more equally 
divided between the King and the Skuptschina, but ...... 
so long as I hold my existing powers, I shall exercise them to the 
best of my ability without flinching.” That reply carries us 
back to the days of Elizabeth, and means, of course, that the 
King intends to continue governing, and if Austria and Russia 
fight, will make Servia join the former, even if the Parliament 
does not like it. As the King possesses all the powers claimed 
by Napoleon III., he has not stepped outside his legal position. 


Mr. Balfour’s Rectorial address to the students of St. 
Andrews on the pleasures of miscellaneous reading, and 
especially on the large part which the gratification of curiosity 
plays in the satisfactions of every educated man’s life, was an 
exceedingly amusing one, but hardly calculated to satisfy the 
ambitious ideal of learning, as it is cherished in the minds of the 
professorial class. We imagine that some of his audience must 
have mentally accused him of poking fun at systematic study, 
and have felt more sympathy with that severe doctrine of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison,—that reading should be thorough, and con- 
fined to the most excellent books,—than with the taste for easy, 
skipping, skimming, slipshod, honey-sucking reading, which Mr. 
Balfour defended with so much humour, and, let us add, with not 
a little persiflage. For, after all,a University is not precisely the 
place where you should learn to suck the brains of a book that 
has both brains and platitude in it, and to evade the “ padding ” 
with as little waste of time on it as possible. Is not that rather 
the accomplishment of later life? At the University, we take it, 
what a man has to learn is the art of reading so as to discipline 
the mind, and not for the mere purpose of feeding the curiosity. 
What Mr. Balfour said was really in the nature of supplementary 
advice to men who, after acquiring their mental discipline at the 
University, are entering upon life with something, perhaps, of 
the artificially induced humility of pupillage, and without the 
savoir faire of the man of the world. But we have some fears 
that it would be accepted by many of the students of St. 
Andrews as a serious suggestion for sipping Homer without 
making a toil of a pleasure, and perhaps even for skimming 
the cream off Euclid and the Latin syntax. 


The Irish patriots are evidently beginning to make fun of 
their leaders. At Avonloo, County Sligo, at a meeting of the 
National League, the Rev. C. Filan presiding, it was resolved 
the other day that “ we cannot find words to express the delight 
that exists among the members of this Branch at the cheerful 
news we have heard of the pure-souled patriot, Mr. O’Brien, 
being clad in a new suit of tweed.” Inexpressible delight at 
Mr. O’Brien’s acquisition of inexpressibles, is most appropriate, 
but it must surely be an appropriate joke at the “ pure-souled 
patriot’s ” expense. 


Sir Louis Mallet’s letter in Tuesday’s Times on the Conti- 
nental sugar-bounties, is an admirable exposure of the nonsense 
talked by some pseudo-Free-traders who profess to regard 
interference with Free-trade in other countries,—if it happens 
artificially to reduce the price of some one article to English 
consumers,—as a real benefit to this country. If that could 





be so, Free-trade would cease to be a principle; and the true 
patriot, instead of wishing to see all parts of the world producing 
what they can produce under the most advantageous conditions, 
would prefer, at least for his own country’s sake, that every other 
country should give bounties on the exportation of goods which 
could not otherwise be advantageously produced there, in order 
that the one country which is not so foolish as to follow their 
example may receive at an artificially low price what it will half- 
ruin the exporting nations at once to produce and to load with 
bounties. Of course, that can only mean that one nation would 
really and ultimately profit by the folly and extravagance of all 
its neighbours, and a more absurd doctrine could not be imagined. 
It is quite true, of course, that the countries giving such bounties 
will suffer much more from them than the country which gives 
none, but which gets its imports at an artificially low price in 
consequence of these bounties. But it is also true that the latter 
country, too, must suffer, and suffer seriously, from the disturbed 
and unnatural conditions under which bounty-fed commerce is 
carried on. Sir Louis Mallet is the genuine Free-trader, and 
beside him, such a blundering politician as Mr. F’. Leveson Gower 
has on this occasion proved himself, should stand rebuked. He 
confounds two very different things,—a minimum of disadvan- 
tage anda maximumof advantage. England obtains the former 
by the sugar-bounties which foreign countries grant. She does 
not obtain, but loses the latter. 


As it seems that we are to be immediately invited to grapple 
with a portentous cipher which Mr. Donnelly has discovered or 
invented in the Shakespeare folio of 1623, and which, when 
interpreted, purports to assert that Shakespeare’s plays were 
written by Bacon and not by their reputed author. Let us frankly 
say that, supposing the alleged very complicated cipher to be 
really there,—of which we do not expect that it will be easy to 
convince any one, unless it be accomplished mathematicians 
familiar (say) with the calculus of generating functions or the 
theory of numbers,—it would be far easier, in our opinion, to 
explain it by assuming that Bacon, in his guile, had laid claim 
in this underhand way, six years after Shakespeare’s death, toa 
reputation that he did not deserve, than that that singularly 
tutored and unemotional mind had given birth to the passionate 
and untutored verse which Milton described in the couplet,— 

‘‘ And sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild.” 
The little poetry that is acknowledged as Bacon’s is as unlike 
Shakespeare’s as a canal is unlike the loveliest of rivers. 
‘Franciscus Baconis sic cogitavit’ might be suitably prefixed 
to all that Bacon ever wrote, and an analogous exordium could 
hardly be suitably prefixed to anything that Shakespeare ever 
wrote. 


It is now many years since Mr. C. Pearson, the historian, after 
a long tour in the United States, predicted in our columns that 
the Americans would sooner or later closely restrict immigra- 
tion. A direct Bill for this purpose has now been introduced into 
the Senate, and has been referred to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Senator Morrill, its author, declares that five million 
immigrants have entered the Union in ten years, that in New 
York 80 per cent. of the people, in Chicago 91 per cent., and 
in Boston 70 per cent., are foreign-born, and that 19,430,000 of 
the whole people, nearly one in three, were born outside the 
Union. He therefore proposes that no immigrant should be 
allowed to leave Europe for America without a certificate of 
character and solvency from an American Consul. Some of 
Mr. Morrill’s figures are obvious exaggerations, and his Bill has 
no chance of passing; but its introduction shows that Ameri- 
cans are waking up to the dangers produced by the foreign 
immigration. Immigration will not be forbidden, but, in the 
end, the suffrage and public office will be restricted, like the 
Presidential chair, to men born on the territory of the Union. 
That was the first article in the old “ Knownothing ” creed, 


Considerable alarm was caused on Wednesday by a statement 
that the Crown Prince of Germany had suddenly and urgently 
telegraphed for Sir Morell Mackenzie. This turned out to be 
true; but up to Friday afternoon there was no confirmation of 
the alarming deductions naturally drawn from the summons, 
On the contrary, it is confidently stated—in a telegram to the 
Queen, among others—that the great throat-doctor finds no 
new cause of alarm in the condition of his patient. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013xd, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>———_ 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


| ew is one condition of the present European problem, 

the precise relation of the Eastern Courts to each other, 
which no one, or at least no one outside a minute diplomatic 
circle, even professes to understand, and that is the true 
personal character of the Emperor of Austria. In the politics 
of the Continent, Francis Joseph of Hapsburg is the one 
unknown quantity. There is something unique and separate, 
even mysterious, if you will think of it, about the position of 
this man. He is past middle age ; he has been for thirty-nine 
years the head of a first-class European Monarchy, living 
under as fierce a light as ever beat upon a throne ; he has had 
a career truly wonderful in the contrast between its cata- 
strophes and their consequences; he is at this moment an 
essential factor in every great European combination,—and 
yet he is, outside his own dominion at all events, almost 
perfectly unknown. A hundred pens have been busy 
about the events of his reign; in the long annals of 
his House, that reign has been the most eventful; in ail 
events he has been at least the principal actor,—and 
yet, if to-morrow he stood revealed as a quixotic gentle- 
man, ready for any adventure on behalf of a great cause, 
or as a Greek of the Lower Empire, crafty and politic 
as Justinian, the ordinary European politician would feel 
scarcely any surprise. Something is known of all other 
Sovereigns, even when they are lay-figures; but this one, who 
actually rules, who is the active as well as the nominal master 
of eighteen European States, stands back in the shadow, con- 
trolling a vast army, guiding able diplomatists, carrying out 
large schemes, but always so far hidden in the gloom as to be 
personally irrecognisable. He is the most interesting of figures, 
but no one close to him ever describes him, and the profes- 
sional watchers, such as special correspondents, who respect no 
one else, tacitly combine, probably from an uneasy conviction of 
their own ignorance, to leave him alone. We cannot remember 
since 1849 even one serious attempt to analyse the character 
of the Emperor. Some men in his position stand revealed by 
their history ; but the history of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
baffles ordinary comprehension by its unexpectedness. He 
has been the unluckiest of Sovereigns, and one of the most 
successful ; the most detested, and the best obeyed. From the 
day when, as a boy of eighteen, he was ordered by the Family 
Council to dethrone his father, as otherwise all hope for the 
House was lost, down to the present moment, he has never 
succeeded in any great undertaking, and he is ten times as 
powerful, as popular, and as respected as he was then. Beaten 
in battle after battle, flung out of Kingdom after Kingdom, 
tricked successfully by Frenchman, Italian, and German, his 
vast army follows him with hearty obedience, he has gained, 
not lost, in European position, and there is not a diplomatist in 
the world who, when Austria wants anything, has not a secret 
doubt whether, when all is ended, Austria will not be found 
tranquilly proud of the secure possession of the object which 
seemed so unattainable. With half his dominions in insurrec- 
tion in 1848, the Emperor was in 1850 their absolute and 
rather cruel lord. Beaten in 1860 by France, beaten in 1866 
by Prussia, driven in the former year out of Lombardy, and in 
the latter out of Germany, obliged in 1848 to beg alms from 
Ruesia, and in 1867 to yield to the Magyars, he sits in 1887 as 
great a monarch as ever, with as many people, a greater army, 
larger revenues, and a far more secure position, the pivot of 
the great aliiance on which the future of Europe hangs ; but 
still, in comparison with his rivals, scarcely known. He has 
never won a great battle, for Custozza was a side-issue, and 
Lissa. is half-forgotten, but he is a great military force ; he 
has failed repeatedly in diplomacy—just think of the Schleswig- 
Holstein business, and the little, the nothing, permanently 
achieved at Olmiitz—and be has acquired grand pro- 
vinces without drawing a sabre or firing a shot. He 
has fired on his own capital, and is the only Sovereign in 
Europe who dare lounge about it ; he has ruthlessly oppressed 
half his subjects—recollect, Francis Joseph supported Haynau 
—and has won them all back so thoroughly, that loyalty to 
his person is the cement of his many Kingdoms. He has shown 
fierce ambition at every turn, and he is regarded as the one 
ruler who may be trusted not to use any successés he may gain 
to further schemes of aggrandisement. There are men who 
should know, and who are rarely mistaken, who say that he 





driven for years, eighteen horses abreast, and 

on the course he dictates, and he stands all et 
quite tranquil, and not perceptibly touching . 
Yet, in spite of his success, there are facts in his career 
which justify the depreciatory opinion. The appeal to the 
Emperor Nicholas involved a risk no Sovereign should have 
run, and ought to have alienated Hungary for ever: the 
desperate expedient which reduced Galicia might have pro- 
duced anarchy throughout his dominions; the war of 1860 
was waged without ability and without perseverance: 
military Emperor ought to have known in 1866 that he ‘wes 
not ready to fight Prussia; and there has been vacillation 
or rather a perpetual hesitation between two plans, in 
the whole management of the great project for revindicating 
in the Balkans the empire lost in Italy. Nevertheless, no wise 
man will say that the Emperor is unwise. 

We suppose, though we offer the suggestion well knowing how 
imperfect the data are, that the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
originally a proud and rather headstrong man, not cruel, but 
indifferent to suffering, and intent, like most of his predecessors, 
on attaining his will by force; but that the terribly severe 
training of forty years has made of him as accomplished a 
diplomatist as his natural powers will allow him to be. Those 
powers do not permit him to see far, or to recognise facts 
needing imagination to reveal them, or to appeal to masses of 
men with immediate success ; but within those limitations they 
are really great. He is not a General, or he would win 
battles; he is not an administrator, or his army would be 
easier to mobilise ; he is not a financier, or his Treasury would 
be in better heart; but the Emperor can make his States pull 
together. He understands men so far as to find able instru- 
ments, though seldom of the first class; and in finding them 
he has no prejudices, as he proved when he snatched up that 
Protestant Jouryeois, Beust. He knows how to make the 
weight of his Empire felt without exposing it to all 
the risks of war—vide the history of 1855—and he has the 
most perfect patience of any man in Europe. He never fidgets 
the Powers, and never suggests grand changes. He waits even 
for that Turkish heritage he covets, as the Czars cannot per- 
suade themselves to wait; and only the Turks, taught by 
cruel experience, know that they have in the world no more 
dangerous foe than Austria. Constantly devoted to a single 
aim, the greatness of the House of Hapsburg, which to him is 
Austria, Hungary, the world, he is, in pursuit of that object, 
absolutely passionless, and will embrace his greatest enemy 
or throw over his dearest friend. It must have been a bitter 
pill to the Emperor to abandon the petty States of Germany 
which had risked so much for his sake; but with his House at 
stake, he signed their sentences without a sigh, so escaping 
without the surrender of one acre of his own land. And it 
must have been a bitterer pill still to recognise the little 
Savoyard, a cadet, in his eyes, of his own line, as Sovereign of 
Italy ; and a poisonous draught to yield to the detested 
Hohenzollern, the secular Protestant foe, the Imperial throne 
of Germany. Yet King Humbert and Kaiser William are the 
Emperor's dearest allies, and the alliance, while it pays, and it 
may pay for centuries, will be honestly maintained. He betrayed 
Russia in 1855, as Prince Schwartzenberg admitted, in a style 
the Russians have never had the wisdom to forgive; but if it 
were clearly safe, and he saw the road, he would to-morrow 
join the Czar in another grand partition, and adhere to it 
loyally enough. He is not false by nature, rather the reverse, 
remaining still, in his own eyes, head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, first gentleman in the universe; but his conception 
of duty is to think first of the great heritage entrusted to 
him by his ancestors, and to see that this, at all events, be 
not diminished. It is through this passionlessness that he. 
absolutist to the core of his heart, is able to bear the fretful 
constitutionalism of his subjects, and to reconcile, by a calm 
assumption of impartiality, their ever-conflicting demands. 
“Tt is needful to us,” and so Hungary may go free, and Deak 
may be great, and religions may be tolerated, and even the 
Mussulmans of Bosnia may be assured of special protection. 
Victory never elates the Emperor of Austria, as we see in the 
patience with which he waits for that legal sovereignty in Bosnia 
the want of which would put Prince Bismarck beside himself ; 
and defeat, as we saw in ’60 and ’66, only induces him to use 
the new conditions as foundations upon which to build. If we 
add that the Emperor has been made by his history slightly 
callous, and would expend soldiers or servants like shells for 
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an adequate end, and that he controls perfectly an inner pride 
as haughty as that of any ancestor—and there has been no 


is not, an able State charioteer; but he drives, and has | pride like that of this semi-Spanish House, which claims to 
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represent Charlemagne—we have given what we feel to be an 
imperfect and yet, in parts, accurate view of the Emperor, 
who is holding every week a military council against Russia, 
but sends to St. Petersburg no remonstrances, no offer, and 
no inquiry. He waits for the struggle to come, with a calm 
resolve that, be the end what it may, his House shall be 
acknowledged in yet another State. 


SIR G. TREVELYAN’S CHOICE. 


CIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S speeches, ever since he 
s accepted the Glasgow candidature, have read to us like 
the speeches of a man who, having with pain and inward 
doubt decided to abanden a post which he did not see his way 
to maintain, though all in him that was highest had pleaded 
with him to hold it to the last, now assuages the pain with 
which he is haunted, by dwelling with all the imaginative 
strength in him on the heavy price paid by more faithful 
colleagues for their adherence to the lost cause, as he has 
counted it, and by telling over afresh on every occasion, suitable 
or unsuitable, the causes which he has gained the right to 
dwell upon by way of equivalent for the great cause he has 
given up. Of this class eminently is his first and only im- 
portant speech at Sunderland. To us it is a pathetic speech to 
read. He solaces himself, first, by taunts directed against 
Lord Hartington for the sacrifices involved in his alliance 
with Lord Salisbury ; and, next, by expatiating with unneces- 
sary and morbid diffuseness on the Liberal causes to which 
he and his friends are committed, and which one day 
they may take up actively, so soon as they shall emerge 
from that wilderness into which they have led their 
followers, the wilderness of Irish Home-rule. Now, we are 
willing to admit to Sir George Trevelyan that the Liberal 
Unionists have made sacrifices, and that, to some of us, they 
have been painful sacrifices, for the sake of standing by the 
cause which Sir George Trevelyan has now abandoned, and for 
abandoning which he evidently finds it so difficult to forgive 
himself. We will admit quite frankly that Lord Salisbury, 
loyally as he holds by the practical alliance with the Liberal 
Unionists, does not speak our language, and often utters a note 
which jars painfully upon us. We will admit that Mr. Balfour, 
though he seems to us to be a milder ruler of Ireland than the 
great duumvirate to whom, under the constantly recurring 
refrain, “ Lord Spencer and I,” Sir George Trevelyan so per- 
petually refers, shows a Conservative indifference to his more 
painful duties which we should gladly see exchanged for some 
sign of reluctance. Nay, further, we will admit that there are 
some among the very distant reforms to which Sir George 
Trevelyan so fondly turns as themes which he has at least, by 
his great renunciation, earned the right to dwell upon, which 
we should have been glad to assist in carrying, and have indeed 
much more hope of carrying with the help of Conservatives 
than with the help of Liberals. But none the less, we cannot 
allow Sir George Trevelyan to ignore the cause he has 
betrayed, while he relieves his burdened mind, by diverting 
attention to that aspect of the picture which is, for him, the 
more pleasant. The cause he took up in 1886 was the cause 
of justice in Ireland,—the defence of the loyal minority, most 
of them not men of station, but poor, defenceless men who, 
for doing their duty by their country and their Queen, have 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the managers of the National 
League, and who have been again and again threatened with 
vengeance so soon as Home-rule in Ireland shall have been 
carried. It is the cause of these men which Sir George Trevelyan, 
who a year ago was foremost in pleading for them,—and 
pleading for them in burning words,—has betrayed. And 
when he talks of Mr. Gladstone’s “ concessions,’—the concession, 
forsooth, that there shail always be plenty of Irish Nationalists 
at Westminster to defend the oppressions of Irish Nationalists 
in Ireland, and the concession that British electors shall not be 
asked to spend a penny in order to atone for their agrarian 
mismanagement in Ireland,—we can hardly help saying 
bluntly that he ought to be ashamed of himself. Both these 
boasted concessions tend to aggravate, instead of to mitigate, 
the one evil of which he himself was the eloquent spokesman, 
—the evil of giving up Ireland to the rule of such men as the 
Parnellites, of whom he had once so many wholesome truths 
to tell, but who are now for him become the holy patriots of 
@ glorious struggle. What we insist on is this,—that at the 
crisis when Sir George Trevelyan turned his back on the Liberal 
Unionists and fell into Mr, Gladstone’s arms, it was essential 
for all who had taken up his position to choose between 
two courses neither of which was altogether agreeable,—the 





course of saying “ No ” to the Irish demand, and of accepting 
the alliance of the party which alone had the power to make 
that “‘ No” effectual, on the one hand,—or, on the other hand, 
the course of saying “Yes” to that demand, and virtually 
abandoning the Union, with all the disastrous consequences of 
that abandonment. Lord Hartington chose the one alternative ; 
Sir George Trevelyan chose the other. In both choices there 
was something to give up as well as something to gain. But 
there was no real middle course, as Sir George Trevelyan 
himself perceives. What we maintain is, that Lord Hartington 
chose the nobler, and Sir George Trevelyan the ignobler course. 
Lord Hartington chose to fight for that which, if he can win 
his battle, must affect for the better our whole history ; that 
which it concerns English honour to defend ; that which, genera- 
tions hence, our children’s children will thank him for having 
helped to save, just as, generations hence, the posterity of Cavour 
and Ricasoli will bless the memory of those great statesmen for 
having held by the unity of Italy, and resisted the miserable 
alternative of federal disintegration. Sir George Trevelyan 
chose the alternative of giving up this great cause for the com- 
paratively petty gain of boasting that he had never sullied his 
pure Liberalism by fighting under a Conservative statesman, 
that he had never allied himself with men who are unlikely 
to reform the House of Lords, certain not to disestablish the 
Church in Wales, and very prone to say things which (like 
Lord Salisbury’s sneer at the light weight of eighty-six Parnel- 
lites, with their broad brogue, when placed in the scale against 
a single one of his own Conservative colleagues) jar on the 
taste of English Liberals. 

Thus Lord Hartington and Sir George Trevelyan have alike 
made sacrifices; but Lord Hartington has sacrificed his 
political taste to the cause of equity and country, while Sir 
George Trevelyan has sacrificed the cause of equity and of 
country to his refined Liberal sensitiveness. It is not an 
agreeable thing to desert one’s party, as Lord Hartington has 
done, and it is still less agreeable for him when, as Sir George 
Trevelyan points out, illogical admissions were made by him 
a year and a half ago in order not to break wholly with Liberal 
friends,—admissions which have proved to be unfortunate and 
which are now withdrawn. We, at least, may truly say that 
we always disapproved of these admissions, and foresaw that 
they would but embarrass the situation. But we can well 
admit the extreme difficulty of that situation, and make allow- 
ances for statesmen who went further than they ought to 
have gone, in order to keep open the chance of reunion with 
their friends. But this we say,—that to draw back from the 
tentative scheme of carefully limited Home-rule sketched by 
Lord Hartington in his address to the electors of Rossendale, as 
the very maximum which statesmanship should consider, when 
it was found to be dangerous, was infinitely more candid and 
nobler than to draw back, as Sir George Trevelyan has virtually 
drawn back, from the conditions which he, in his turn, laid 
down as absolutely essential to any safe Home-rule in 
relation to the administration of justice in Ireland and 
the effectual protection of the loyal minority there. It 
was a post of honour which he gave up. He had identified 
himself with the protection of the weak and helpless Irish 
classes who had acted on the impulse of their British sym- 
pathies in reliance on the protection of the British power, 
and he has now ceased to condition for their protection. 
Lord Hartington has given up no post of honour. He has 
only withdrawn, after seeing that, in the view of statesmen, it 
is impracticable, from a profession of willingness to concede 
a kind of self-government to Ireland which might perhaps 
have been safely granted to a loyal and contented section 
of the Empire, but which it would be stark madness to 
grant to a disloyal and anarchical confederacy. It was a 
choice of evils both for Lord Hartington and for Sir George 
Trevelyan. But Lord Hartington has chosen the great good 
and the little evil. Sir George Trevelyan has chosen the little 
good and the great evil. We do not grudge him his happy 
visions of the day when he will bring in a Bill to legalise the 
principle of “ One man, one vote,”—a principle which he 
abandoned as a Minister in 1885,—and when he will throw 
his weight into the scale of the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. But he should at least consider that these are very 
distant visions,—deferred interests which must wait till the 
United Kingdom shall have been disintegrated, and till the 
disintegrated fragments shall have settled down again after a 
frightful convulsion. In the meantime, he will have to fight 
on the side of those who threaten with their vengeance the very 
men whom he so eloquently called upon us to protect, and will 
see Lord Hartington standing in the breach where, had his 
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better genius not deserted him, he himself might have claimed 
tobe foremost. We do not grudge him his small consolations ; 
and in spite of those consolations, we do not envy him his 
political reveries. 


M. CARNOT’S FIRST MESSAGE. 


HE politicians of France are by no means out of the 
wood yet. The different fractions of the Republican 
Party, pressed at once by their responsibility to their con- 
stituents and by their fears of an émeute, which could end only 
in the victory of a soldier, united in a curiously sensible and, 
as it were, English fashion, to‘give M. Carnot a large majority. 
But the new President had hardly reached the Elysée when 
this majority, which could have governed France without 
resistance, resolved itself once more into the fractions which 
compose it, and M. Carnot found himself nearly as powerless 
as M. Grévy had lately been. Everybody called on him, 
everybody—and M. de Freycinet the foremost—was ready to 
serve under him, but nobody would consent to work 
with anybody else. If he had summoned entirely new 
men, or men who, like M. Flourens, were without seats 
in either House, the Assembly would probably have sub- 
mitted in surprise, and the country would have felt an 
emotion of hope; but his idea was more conventional than 
that. He evidently thought that, as the parties had united to 
elect him, they wished for a Ministry of Reconciliation, and he 
tried to secure a Cabinet nicely proportioned to the respective 
strength of the two leading factions within the Chamber. He 
probably thought this quite easy, and, it is said, remonstrated 
strongly when M. Ribot refused to sit with M. Sigismond Lacroix; 
but politician after politician who addressed himself to the task 
threw it up, after a few hours’ inquiry, in despair. Either he was 
an Opportunist with whom Radicals would not sit, or he was an 
Opportunist who could not tolerate Radicals of more than a 
certain degree of Redness. The lime and the water, in fact, 
would not mix. Four Ministries in succession broke down in as 
many days, and the fifth would, it is believed, have broken down 
also, but that the President threatened to send in his resigna- 
tion. The cause of M. Tirard’s momentary despair has not 
been clearly explained; but it is probable that neither M. 
Rouvier nor General Ferron would serve under him, for they 
are left out from his list,—though M. Rouvier was much 
wanted as a financier, he having just converted the Four-and- 
a-Half per Cents., and General Ferron could only be replaced 
by'an unknown man brought from a provincial command. It 
was necessary to entrust the Marine Department to a naval 
surgeon, M. de Mahy,—a preposterous appointment. M. 
Tirhrd, however, a manufacturer who knows figures, but was 
fairly successful as Finance Minister, was alarmed by the Pre- 
sident’s threat, and did at last gather together a fair Ministry 
of Affairs, with M. Flourens in it to conciliate the Embassies ; 
and M. Carnot was permitted to send his first Message to the 
Assembly. 

- It is not a good Message at all; meaningless in itself, and 
suggesting that its author has no meaning. The country was 
tliirsting for evidence that a strong man had reached the head 
of affairs, and the Deputies were anxious for distinct guidance ; 
but the President, in his desire to offend no one, gives them 

only conventional platitudes. He assumes throughout that 
the Assembly in electing him signified its wish that “ every 
cause of dissension should be set aside,” and proposes to 
realise that wish by taking the “moral and material 
interests of the nation” as common ground. Considering that 
the first cause of quarrel between the Republican Parties is the 

Church, and the second the propriety of an Income-tax, the 
field of “ moral and material” interests can hardly be considered 
neutral ground, nor do the President’s detailed proposals make 
his policy any less vague. The Government will devote itself 
“to the measures which affect the conditions of labour and of 
hygiene, of mutual help and saving. It will aim at the im- 
provement of the finances, the careful balancing of the Budget, 
the simplification of the administrative and judicial working, 
and the irreproachable conduct of public affairs. It will 
give a large share of its attention to our forces on land 
and at sea, whose honour and interests are specially dear 
tous.’ As all parties would equally make those promises, 
and as no two of them would interpret them in the 
same way, there is in such sentences neither “light nor 
leading.” They suggest that the President is well-intentioned, 
but that he does not see his way, and only hopes that every- 
body will be good, that raging factions will be somehow stilled, 
and that a millennium of practical legislation will at last set 
in when men can attend to savings-banks and drains. It 
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would be a weak Message for a year of quiet, and under 
present circumstances, if it expresses the President's real mind 
it is safe to say that he misapprehends the situation and will 
be bitterly disappointed. His failures to form a Minister 
of themselves show that concord is not to be expected, whil 
all other incidents indicate that the cleavage is widenin on 
by day. It is known that on Saturday week the attitude of 
Belleville became seriously menacing, and that the garrison 
was served with ball-cartridge, which means that the hatred of 
the Radicals for the Opportunists, whose real leader ig M 
Ferry, has grown red-hot. Aubertin’s attempt indicates the 
same thing; and so, above all, does the furious altercation 
between M. Rouvier and M. Laguerre about the respon- 
sibility for that incident. They came to blows within 
the Chamber itself, and when held apart by main force 
continued to scream out insults. Imagine Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Conybeare at fisticuffs within the House of Commons 
over the responsibility for recent riots, and we may 
have some idea of the kind of temper recently developed 
among Parisian politicians, The parties are, in truth, more 
furious than ever; the President has failed either to overawe 
or to impress them; the leaders have parted as if they were 
foes or rivals; and there is scarcely a hope that, the brief 
holidays once over, the Tirard Ministry will not be over- 
thrown like its twelve predecessors since 1879. The Radicals 
in fact, who are especially responsible to Paris, scarcely 
dare to let it alone; and unless the Right will support it, 
either by voting or abstention, it is already as good as dead, 
There is no reason whatever for supposing that the Right will 
do anything of the kind—for M. Carnot has proclaimed that 
the common enemy is Monarchy—and much for fearing that 
it sees in a deadlock of the constitutional machine the best 
hope for the re-establishment of the Throne. 

If the Tirard Ministry is overthrown, what remains? The 
answer to that question reveals the degree in which it is 
important to France that her President should be a man with 
an initiative of his own. Only two courses will, in the event 
of his Ministry failing, be open to M. Carnot. He can, if he 
pleases, resign, as it is rumoured on good authority he has 
already threatened to do; and if he is a weak man, he will 
take that course, which will relieve himself of responsibility, but 
leave the situation just a little worse. The same irreconcilable 
factions will elect his successor, and to secure a majority 
quickly, before Belleville can stir, must elect such another 
colourless man, to separate, the moment that function is per- 
formed, once more into jarring factions. Nothing will be 
improved, while the Constitution will be still further dis- 
credited; and the danger of fighting in the streets—that 
is, of a military réyime—will be intensified fivefold, the 
Extremists holding that every failure of the Moderates 
proves the correctness of their ideas. On the other hand, 
if the President is a strong man, one grand consti- 
tutional weapon still remains in his hands. Under a 
strange proviso, intended, it is said, to prevent coups 
@etat, he cannot dissolve; but he can ask the Senate 
for a dissolution, and ask in a public Message which 
would be a proclamation to France. He has, in fact, a legal 
right to appeal to the people, though in a roundabout way ; 
and it is quite possible that the people, once aroused, 
would respond, and send up four hundred Members under 
a mandate to take their cue from him. The Senate, which 
is well aware that, in the event of disturbance, it would be 
the first victim, could hardly reject the President’s appeal ; 
and the factions, however excited, would await its result in 
quiet. They have done-so before now, even when they were 
armed, and at present they are powerless, if the worst comes 
to the worst, while the soldiers protect order. It is, of course, 
possible that the appeal would be unsuccessful, that the three 
parties would come back unchanged, and that the Parliamentary 
anarchy would continue; but that is not the usual course 
of events in France. Her voice, when appealed to, is 
usually unmistakable; and there is, we believe, no instance 
of a Chamber so elected departing, while it exists, from the 
mandate it received. The risk is not too great to run, and it 
is thoroughly justifiable, for if the Republic has a meaning, it 
is that the people are, and ought to be, arbiters of their own 
destiny. The sovereignty resides in them, and they must 
accept, from time to time, the responsibilities of power. 
Whether President Carnot will adopt this course, we cannot, of 
course, foresee ; but it is the only strong one open to him, and 
if he does not, he will miss one of the best opportunities man 
ever had of being useful to France. 
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THE SUCCESSION TO THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


HAT Mr. Gladstone is at the present moment essential to 
T the cohesion and spirit of the Liberal Party, no one who 
knows anything of English polities can doubt for a moment. 
His own followers not only believe in him with enthusiasm, 
and with great justice, not only as the most eloquent but as 
the most heartily disinterested of their leaders, but even 
amongst his opponents there is, we suspect, hardly any man of 
first-rate calibre who doubts that Mr. Gladstone would have 
been just as eager to support Lord Salisbury to carry Irish 
Home-rule, as he has shown himself to carry it by Liberal votes. 
Now, for the leader of a great party, and especially for the leader 
of a great progressive party, there is no qualification higher 
than that of pure political disinterestedness. And what 
makes the present situation so critical is this, that failing Mr. 
Gladstone, whose age and health make it necessarily doubtful 
how long he may be able to continue in the forefront of this 
most exhausting conflict,—we heartily hope that his holiday 
in Venice may do him all the good it can,—there are but three 
men, so far as we know,—we exclude, of course, all Peers, like 
Lord Rosebery, whose leadership would hardly be anything but 
nominal as regards the House of Commons,—on behalf of 
whom any one would be disposed to maintain that they would 
succeed him with any prospect of inspiring their followers 
with profound confidence, and their foes with respect. Those 
leaders are Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry Fowler, and Sir George 
Trevelyan. 

Mr. John Morley,—whose progress towards recovery we 
record with hearty pleasure,—is in many respects much the 
most eminent of these three in his claim on the Liberal Party, 
if that party is to be regarded, as we fancy it must be now 
regarded, as absolutely pledged to secure Home-rule for Ireland. 
He was the first to take up the cause. Excepting Mr, Glad- 
stone, he is much the ablest of its champions. And he has 
certainly advocated it in a tone of moderation of which even 
the distinguished chief himself could not boast. He has always 
adhered to the attitude of a statesman in discussing the ques- 
tion. And he has received the hearty acknowledgments of 
his ablest antagonists to the general fairness and courtesy of his 
criticisms. At the same time, the choice of Mr. John Morley 
would be regarded as making Irish Home-rule the one dis- 
tinguishing article of the Liberal creed,—for it is impossible 
to conceive Mr. Morley’s willingness to keep that in any degree 
in the background,—and it would give occasion of offence to 
not a few of the Liberal party, that a man who has been in 
many respects the apologist of the French encyclopzdists and 
revolutionists, and who is himself so distinguished as an agnostic, 
should bechosen to lead a party of which the most active element 
has always been remarkable for its aversion to mere iconoclasts 
and its hearty Christian belief. Add to this that Mr. Morley 
has hardly the physique which would enable him to endure 
the horrible fatigue which Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Disraeli bore for so many successive Sessions,—a 
fatigue which every Session threatens to render more 
exhausting,—and we venture to doubt whether, with all his 
great intellectual and moral qualities, and that air of un- 
questionable distinction which he imparts to all his speeches, 
Mr. John Morley is likely to be the successor of Mr. Gladstone, 
or even if he be, to hold on long in a position which requires, 
above everything, physical endurance of the highest order. In 
this toughness we imagine that Mr. Henry Fowler would be less 
deficient. He is not only an eloquent, but a ready speaker, 
and full of that serious conviction which lends both Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley their great influence. As a Dissenter, 
he would command a great deal of fresh enthusiasm 
amongst the mainstay of the Liberal army; and as a very 
moderate Dissenter who has always shown a great respect to 
the Church of England, he would be regarded with cordial 
good-will by many who would dread to see an illustrious 
agnostic at the head of a great English party. At the same 
time, there is no denying that to place a Dissenter at the head 
of the Liberal Party would excessively irritate the fears of 
Churchmen all over the Kingdom, as a sign that Disestablish- 
ment was at hand,—nor that it would be very difficult for a 
man in Mr. Henry Fowler’s position to resist the cry for Dis- 
establishment, even though as a statesman he might think it 
premature, even if not mischievous. Then, of course, the choice 
of Mr. Fowler, who has never been in the Cabinet, would make 
it much more difficult for some of his more distinguished 
colleagues to follow his lead, and it might fairly be expected 
to estrange those of them who are not conspicuous for dis- 
interestedness. Indeed, if the choice of the Liberal Party should 





fall on him, there can be little doubt that he would encounter 
criticisms from some of his former colleagues which would render 
the guidance of the Liberal Party by him a work of gigantic 
difficulty, if it did not render it almost impossible. That the 
first Nonconformist Liberal leader should spring from being 
ex-Secretary to the Treasury to the very head of the party, 
would be a transformation which only the highest genius could 
justify; and masculine and moderate as Mr. Henry Fowler 
certainly is, no one would think of ascribing to him the highest 
genius. We believe, therefore, that he is not at all likely to 
succeed to Mr. Gladstone’s position whenever he vacates it. 
Of course, Sir George Trevelyan occupies a different posi- 
tion ; but though in point of literary distinction and Cabinet 
rank it is a much more favourable one, we think that the set- 
off of his vacillations will be more than enough to destroy his 
chance of being accepted as Liberal leader. The Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle of Wednesday last had a very amusing article 
on that curious scientific invention, the Trevelyan Rocker, which 
it describes thus :—“ It consists of a heated block of iron or 
copper of a peculiar shape and delicately poised upon a grooved 
block of cold lead. The lead gets heated at the point of 
impact, and, being a bad conductor of heat, it swells up and 
tilts the Rocker over to the other side. The same thing 
happens there, and the Rocker is tilted back again; and so 
on, and on, and on for any length of time.” And it adds :— 
“Its own heat is all-sufficient, the warmth of its own bosom 
given out to, and taken back again from, the party with which 
it is for the moment in touch.” Now, no party will like to be 
led by a statesman, however distinguished, who is liable to 
such a nick-name as this. You may do a great deal with a 
Rocker, but hardly lead a party in a straight line with it. 

This survey leaves the Liberal Party without any adequate 
successor to Mr. Gladstone who is really likely at once to 
command the moral confidence of the party, and to satisfy the 
formal and physical conditions requisite for a successful 
leader. Of course, Sir William Harcourt remains, who 
will satisfy brilliantly all the formal and physical con- 
ditions, but who will certainly not command moral con- 
fidence. He is a man of Cabinet rank. As a mere 
debater, his resources may compare even with Mr. Gladstone’s. 
He is a speaker of great humour and often exceptional 
wit. And he is almost inexhaustible. But then who believes 
that Sir William Harcourt was ever really converted to Home- 
rule? All that he had said on the other side up to the very 
eve of the Home-rule revolution, had too genuine a ring about 
it for anybody to be deceived by the artificial rhetoric which 
he now employs. Sir William Harcourt would be a brilliant 
leader in every way but this,—that his followers would know 
that it was not his convictions which were leading.them, but 
they who were leading his convictions. That is not at all an 
enviable impression for any party to entertain about its leader, 
but least of all for the Liberal Party. When you advocate radical 
change, the least that you can require is the profound conviction 
of the leaders that that radical change is for the national benefit, 
and not merely for the temporary advantage of. the party 
that they happen to lead. And no one would have this 
assurance in Sir William Harcourt’s case. Indeed, it would 
be unreasonable to feel it in the case of the man who was by 
far the most trenchant of the assailants of the Parnellites up 
to the very moment when Mr. Gladstone declared for the 
Parnellites, and who so short a time before had been taunting 
the Conservatives with their destiny of “ stewing in Parnellite 
juice.” We should regard it as a great calamity for the 
Liberals to be led by Sir William Harcourt, and yet we doubt 
whether any one of the leaders, except himself, has the 
formal rank, the physical strength, and the abundance of 
resource necessary for such a post. We should be only 
too glad to know that Mr. Morley would be able to take the 
place for which, of all the possible men, he has certainly the 
highest moral qualities, But we hardly hope that it will prove 
possible for him to do so. Yet, ill as we agree with the 
Liberal Party on the subject of Home-rule, we should conceive 
it to be a national misfortune that it should place at its head 
any leader in whose depth of moral conviction the nation at 
large could place no confidence. 





THE DISTRUST IN TRIAL BY JURY. 


i= most serious fact in connection with the attempt on 

M. Ferry, is the statement of the 7imes’ correspondent 
that no jury in Paris could be trusted to convict the intending 
assassin. There is, apparently, nothing whatever to palliate 
the criminal’s offence. Aubertin has no personal grievance 
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against M. Ferry, and does not plead any, nor is he even, if 
we accept his own sketch of his own life, a political “ fanatic ” 
of the type to which modern thought accords an ill-founded 
sympathy. He is a man who has always been engaged in the 
pursuit of wealth, who has been twice punished for small 
swindles, and who was driven to despair by his loss in specu- 
lation of the fortune of a middle-aged woman with whom he 
lived. His motive for his crime appears to have been furious 
egoism rather than political hatred; and so far from 
desiring to rid France of a possible oppressor in M. Ferry, 
he selected him by lot out of a list of twenty, many 
of whom are of his own Radical school. He risked his life, 
it is true; but he risked it simply because he thought that he, 
and he alone, could pass a just judgment on politicians. 
There is nothing about the man which appeals to sentiment, 
and any decent Judge would sentence him without a qualm. 
Yet it is said that he will be declared mad, in order to avoid 
the otherwise inevitable scandal of a verdict of acquittal. The 
statement may be inaccurate, for the Zimes’ correspondent, who 
has been quietly backing M. Ferry all through, was evidently 
greatly moved by the attempt to kill his favourite; but 
it is in accord with all recent evidence as to the action 
of French juries in sensational trials, and is of itself 
evidence of a widespread feeling of distrust. Juries in 
France are no longer considered certain to carry out the law. 
In Ireland, all confidence in their verdicts has so completely 
disappeared, that the Crimes Act was passed mainly to dis- 
pense with their action, and outside Dublin no one can be 
secure that any jury will punish any villainy, murder included, 
if the accused can plead that his motive was either political 
or agrarian. In Italy, the juries, though otherwise fair, cannot 
be trusted in capital cases; and in parts of the United States, the 
distrust of juries, though little talked about, is very deep, and 
is pleaded as the excuse for Lynch-law and the justification for 
Vigilance Committees. There is a suspicion that money can be 
used with effect whenever public feeling is not excited, and we 
have noticed, in the occasional exposés of municipal swindles, that 
verdicts against powerful men have been received with a sensa- 
tion of relieved surprise. Even in England, we observe that in 
political trials there is often a doubt about the jury, and that 
lawyers rely a good deal upon the almost pedantic legality 
which, for some reason we cannot now discuss, usually charac- 
terises a jury of common Londoners. There is probably some 
exaggeration in many cases in which verdicts are condemned, 
as the jury see the witnesses, and the commentators do not; 
but it is difficult to resist the conviction that, with the 
progress of the world towards democracy, two other processes 
are going on,—viz., that juries fall more and more under 
the influence of opinion, of terror, and even of corrup- 
tion; and that the community is growing more and 
more doubtful whether the great advantage hitherto gained 
from the institution may not in time be overbalanced by 
the evils inherent in the system, or produced in it by some 
modern innovations. There is a belief growing that what iscalled 
“ opinion ”—that is, the mass of feeling produced by incessant 
discussion, much of it over-excited, and much more very 
ignorant—is becoming the main obstacle to the just adminis- 
tration of the law, and that this “ opinion,” which is not without 
its weight even on Judges and Magistrates, influences jurymen 
toan injurious degree. They are so affected, it is said, by it, 
that they can hardly weigh evidence, and are constantly tempted 
to obey the “ popular” desire as if it were in some way a “higher 
law.” That temptation, moreover, makes corruption easy, 
for it enables a recalcitrant juryman to baffle justice by 
simply pleading an opinion, say, against capital punishment, 
or against political trials, or against the police, which his fellow- 
jurymen know to be in other cases honestly entertained. The 
inclination of juries, in fact, to legislate instead of obeying the 
law, is becoming marked in all countries, and tends to diminish 
grievously the use of law itself as a means of keeping society 
together. It is, for instance, to quote the most familiar of 
illustrations, useless to pass laws against private war, if in every 
case of duelling the jury determine either to acquit or to 
appear to disagree. 

If juries are really growing more uncertain and wilful— 
and whatever be the truth about corruption and intimidation, 
we take increasing uncertainty to be evident—the outlook for 
modern society would seem at first sight to be a bad one. 
The world is growing more democratic, and democracies feel 
by a certain instinct, or rather have always hitherto felt, that 
the jury is their defence against the rigour of the law. Neither 
legislators nor Judges, however arbitrary, could act without the 
permission of the democratic committee, chosen out of the mass 
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and sent back to the mass, voting by a kind of ballot taken 
in secret, and so irresponsible that their action enables us 
to understand how Roman institutions could exist after the 
Tribunes had acquired the right of veto. Juries can veto a law 
as much as ever the Tribunes could, and in England have for 
years past steadily vetoed two,—the punishment of infanticide 
as if it were murder, and the treatment of suicide as an offence 
against society. In the first instance, they always return a yer- 
dict on the secondary count only, concealment of birth; and in 
the second, they invent an excuse of insanity which ia onl 
occasionally true. The democracy, too, in thus thinking, nied 
been in great measure right. When laws were inelastic, and 
Judges cruel, and swift improvements almost impossible, the 
veto of the democratic committee of investigation did, im 
can be no doubt, help to make stringent laws supportable, and 
to reconcile the practice of the Courts with the feelings of human 
nature, and with that consensus of wise opinion which ig 
the sustaining force of law. The bloody laws of this country 
would have provoked a revolution but that they were 
mitigated by juries who often, as in the case of sheep-stealing 
rendered certain crimes unpunishable. Tradition, therefore, 
combines with instinct to make the democracy jealous of any 
interference with juries, and we seem to be in this impasse,— 
that if juries grow untrustworthy, the laws must of necessity 
grow feeble, or, indeed, practically cease to exist, as in many 
districts of Ireland is the case with the law of murder. Juries 
are bad, but democratic; democracy is advancing fast; 
therefore, juries must perpetually get worse,—that is the 
syllogism which alarms a great many very reflective people. 

There is some truth in it, even in England, and much more 
in societies where, as in France, opinion divides classes as 
religion used to do; but we have some hope that the evil is 
only temporary. Democracy is by no means quite so fond of 
criminals as it is the fashion to suppose. It rose in 
arms in Chicago, three years ago, because no criminal 
could be got hanged; and in Texas, whether there are 
Courts or not, you must not steal a horse. There is 
a very stern element in opinion, as well as a soft one; 
and if acquittals in the teeth of evidence grew frequent, we 
should soon see one of two results. Either the juries them- 
selves would grow stern under the pressure of opinion—as is 
the case now in America in regard to anarchists, and in London 
in regard to rioters—or the democracy would consent quite 
willingly to the supersession of juries. It has no longer 
any reason to protect itself against oppression; it can 
remodel its own laws at a minute’s notice; it is not afraid 
of the Judges; and it would, on cause shown, consent to 
a suspension of the democratic veto on the execution 
of law. It would not be very difficult even now, if a 
trusted leader said it was necessary, to try dynamiters by com- 
mission ; and democracy dislikes other crimes which injure it 
quite as much as dynamite. If the jury system grew a little 
worse in Ireland, so that common murder was never punished, 
the majority of Englishmen would sweep it away to-morrow ; 
and if the same evil occurred in England, they would need no 
persuading. There is another democratic utterance about 
criminals besides that of the jury, and it is one against which 
the police have often trouble in protecting the accused. 





FAIR RENTS IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


ie Commissioners appointed to decide judicially, upon 
applications from either landlord or tenant, what sum 
the Highland crofters ought to pay as fair rent, have concluded 
their first year’s labours. They have transacted a large amount 
of business, although, notwithstanding they made rapid pro- 
gress after they had adjusted rules of procedure and had 
acquired familiarity with their functions, not a third of the 
work that lies before them has been overtaken. They have 
transacted it not only with diligence, but also with painstaking 
care, and, it cannot be doubted, with a supreme conscientious- 
ness. Moreover, they are excellently qualified for the duty.— 
the Chairman being a skilled lawyer and a County-Court Judge, 
whose fitness is enhanced, rather than impaired, by the fact that 
he is more conversant with every-day life than remarkable for an 
intimate acquaintance with the abstruser mysteries of his craft, 
and would prefer, as he deserves, a reputation for robust sense 
to that of an erudite pundit; while his colleagues—the one 
an estate-agent, the other a tenant-farmer—both know the 
Highlands, their people, their language, their habits, and 
feelings, and both are competent judges of what the land is 
fit for, how it should be wrought, and what it will yield. The 
issue of their action so far, assuming that it cannot be reason- 
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ably impugned, completely vindicates the strong step of entrust- 
ing them with such an unusual authority as that which they 
wield. It shows that the simmering discontent which has long 
agitated the Highlands was not an ebullition of mere turbulence 
or malignity, but the unrest of a helpless community, perturbed 
by exactions and by neglect which were alike grievous to be 
borne. It fastens upon many of the landlords whose conduct 
has been investigated, or upon the persons to whom they deputed 
the discharge of their obligations, a worse stigma than that of 
inconsiderate negligence. In some cases, at any rate, it would 
be hard to offer a successful defence against a charge of greed 
or of cruelty. In many, there can be no answer to the accusa- 
tion that they have forgotten and have violated Thomas Drum- 
mond’s indisputable canon, “ Property las its duties, as well as 
its rights.” 

The Commission have disposed of well-nigh eighteen hundred 
cases. These have been selected, on what principle is not very 
evident, by the Marquis of Lothian, as Secretary for Scotland, 
whose instructions are imperative, from four counties, leaving 
in each a great mass of suits untouched, though ready for 
hearing. They affect twenty-two estates. On all save one, 
reductions of rent, more or less sweeping, have been decreed. 
On all save three, large amounts of arrears have been cancelled, 
the sponge having been applied in sundry instances to the full 
sum of alleged debt. Overhead the average diminution of 
rents comes to 31 per cent. on the old figures, while the 
effacement of arrears reaches to 54 per cent. Some pro- 
prietors, chiefly, it is cheering to note, belonging to the upstart 
class of newly rich, have achieved the distinction of superior 
badness. The two worst instances are found in Sutherland 
and Caithness. The first is a small estate, the mortgage on 
which has been foreclosed by an Insurance Company, who are 
to lose one-half their crofter rental, and have had almost two- 
thirds of the arrears they conceived to be due to them wiped out. 
The other estate is also of trivial extent, the recent purchase 
of a land-speculator, a merchant and bank-agent in the Eastern 
Lowlands, who has been subjected to a like reduction as respects 
annual hire, while the amount he reckoned as past due has 
been sliced down by 82 per cent. In this instance, the arrears 
were a very ticklish subject to deal with, for they included 
some liabilities other than rent, among them compound interest 
for the periods during which payment had been delayed, and 
they were vouched by bills some of which the acceptors had 
been got to sign in blank. In no case does the average reduc- 
tion in hire bring out the worst degree of rack-renting ; but 
this one leaves all others behind, Thus, an £18 rental was 
lowered to £6, one of £14 to £5, one of £11 to £3, and so 
on, ina style which outvies the emphasis of words as indicative 
of how rack-renting has been pressed. In Skye, on the property 
of Kilmuir, owned by Colonel Fraser, a leading Invernesshire 
Liberal, though not long connected with the island, where the 
Hebridean disturbances began, there has been a reduction of 42 
per cent. on rents, and of 69 on arrears. His neighbour, Lord 
Macdonald, does not show to much more advantage. He has 
had 30 per cent. struck off his rents, and 63 off his arrears. 
Two other cases are remarkable, The one is that of Lady 
Gordon Cathcart, an English lady who derived possession of 
South Uist, along with valuable estates in Aberdeenshire and 
Banffshire, from a former husband; who has exerted herself 
with great plenitude of benevolence and effort, though with 
some unwisdom, on behalf of the islanders ; and who was so con- 
vinced of standing above reproach or suspicion, that she became 
a suitor to the Commission, asking them to judge betwixt herself 
and her tenantry. She did it ignorantly, from a good motive, but 
through misapprehension. The upshot has been an abatement of 
28 per cent. on her rental, and a deduction of 68 per cent. from 
the nominal sum of arrears. The other case is that of the Duke 
of Argyll, concerning his island of Tiree. Here, also, there 
have been petty disturbances, the deforcement of bum-bailiffs, 
a trial in the Criminal Courts, and some half-dozen men com- 
mitted to long imprisonments. The agent for the Duke stated, 
however, that he had been instructed to assist the tenantry as 
much as he could in placing their claims clearly before the 
Court. As it turned out, the fulfilment of this promise belied 
the hope it excited. The assistance rendered took the shape 
of a cross-examination, which descended to great minute- 
ness, of every witness adduced, and the starting of numerous 
objections many of which were ruled to be inadmis- 
sible. As a consequence, the hundred and thirty cases heard 
occupied a longer time than any similar number, except where 
a brace of landlords appeared as their own counsel, and in- 
dulged in all the whimsies of the amateur legist. The rental 
brought into question amounted to £1,251, The Commission 





found that £922 was enough,—a reduction of 26 per cent. The 
arrears claimed were £2,717. Of this, £1,191 was struck off, 
three years being given, as was done in no other case we have 
noted to pay the balance. The solitary bright spot amid the 
chaos and darkness which the Commissioners have had to 
penetrate, is found on the estate belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland. Proprio motu, the adjudgers thought meet to raise 
the rents in the cases brought before them by about 20 per cent., 
as compensation for additions made some time ago to the hill- 
pasture of the crofters, and for improvements made on the crofts 
themselves by the landlord. Apart from these changes the 
rents were fair, while arrears were almost unknown. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the condition of things which 
has been disclosed is deplorable. It cannot be palliated 
or relieved by invoking such considerations as will apply 
to the general state of agriculture. The two have little in 
common. Foreign competition, bad seasons, the prevalent 
feeling of uncertainty which has of late pressed upon the 
farmer, are not the things that have overmastered and crushed 
the Highland peasant. Neither are the facts that the cheap 
and exhausting ‘illage of new countries must, in the long-run, 
bring foreign competition to its level, that there is no 
reason to suppose the seasons permanently changed for the 
worse, and that the stout spirit which knows not when it is 
beaten—so that if an old method becomes outworn or fails, it 
betakes itself straightway to a new one—is as strong and 
active among the rural population of the low country 
as among any other class, likely to help him much, His 
distress is chronic. Doubtless the agrarian system to which 
he is subject is outworn, defective, and erroneous; but the 
best system would not at once emancipate and lift him up, 
That he has been oppressed in a style which, if not inten- 
tionally harsh, yet could not but gall and degrade, is true, for 
the reduction of rents does not more certainly prove that he 
has been overcharged than the rescinding of arrears that 
such exorbitance was habitual, its pinch being unconnected 
in any essential mode with bad times ; for his life was never 
much above that of an emancipated negro, or the inhabitant of 
an African kraal. Emigration would be beneficial; but you 
cannot deport a whole people whose deep-rooted attachment to 
their fatherland makes them superstitiously averse to exile. An 
enlargement of their holdings would be desirable: but the 
depths of their poverty would make the acquisition of sufficient 
stock almost impossible; they need to be instructed in the 
first principles of their calling, so as to carry it profitably 
beyond the provision of mere household supplies; and even 
were the cultivatable land divided among them, they would have 
to contend with the disadvantages that spring from a climate 
noted for its humidity, though often variable, and sometimes 
severe, To regenerate the Highlander, inspiring him with the 
breath of a new life such as he may live in a happier fashion 
than was known in his days of fabulous contentment and pro- 
sperity, must be a work of time, of patience and forbearance, 
of comprehensive, conciliatory, and seasonable education. Such 
an education might be given ; he is worthy of it; and the present 
juncture is inviting, for the order which has prevailed for two or 
three generations in the land of the Gael is becoming effete and 
ready to pass away. No more desirable and beneficent substi- 
tute could be imagined than one which would establish him in 
comparative well-being and comfort, where there would be 
little temptation on the part of industrious folk to interfere 
with or displace him, and where he would have inducements 
to work, contrive, and look ahead, even as do his countrymen 
who have gone forth into the great world. It is a common- 
place to say that there is no steadier and more respectable 
population than those who have to wait till next season for the 
product of their own hard toil in this. The occupancy of such 
holdings gives the best of all schools for agriculture. The 
children of the homes make candidates for larger farms where 
they may get here the training and the aptitudes that fit for 
Colonial life. It were a great thing, one to be proud of, could 
the Scottish Highlands be transformed from a scene of penury, 
idleness, and desolation, into such a place of nurture and 
serenity. 


THE ADDRESS TO MONSIGNOR PERSICO. 
i address of certain English Catholics to Monsignor 

Persico reminds us of the extempore prayer that began, 
—“ Strange as it may appear, O Lord, thou knowest yet it is 
true.” It is altogether of the educational and instructive order. 
Those who have signed it are evidently very much afraid that 
the Papal Envoy has not seen all that he ought to have seen, 
They would dearly like to have the drafting of his Report ; 
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and as this is impossible, the next best thing is to tell him, 
with much parade of respect, the things that he will do well 
to put into it. “We cannot doubt that the result of your 
prolonged stay in Ireland will have been” so-and-so. “ Your 
Grace will have noticed and appreciated” something else. A 
third thing “ cannot have failed to strike your Grace painfully ;” 
but then, “ you will, at the same time, have been consoled by 
observing” a fourth. Nothing, of course, can be less in their 
thoughts than “ making needless appeals or offering uninvited 
counsels to the Holy See.” They are quite sure that the Pope 
will do whatis right. Still, to prevent accidents, they take care 
to tell him what doing right means. If he wishes to justify 
their confidence, he must be on his guard against the Duke of 
Norfolk. This, at least, is what we suppose to be meant by the 
expression of their firm conviction that no misrepresentations, 
however conscientiously made, or from however distinguished 
a quarter they may proceed, will be successful in inducing 
the Holy Father” to do what the framers of the address wish 
him not to do. This ingenious formula just saves them from 
the outward show of disrespect, while it has the further advan- 
tage of enabling them to plead—if, after all, the Pope does go 
wrong—that it was all owing to the bad hands into which he 
has fallen. We know, of course, that in dealing with questions 
such as those that arise out of Monsignor Persico’s mission, the 
Pope does not claim to be infallible. But considering the 
relation in which good Catholics naturally stand towards the 
Pope, there is some humour in the anxiety shown by Lord 
Ripon and his friends to teach the Universal Teacher. That the 
Pope can have anything to tell them about Ireland which they 
do not know already; that the judgment of an external, and 
presumably impartial, arbitrator can possibly go against them ; 
that a strongly partisan view can by possibility be wrong in 
any particular,—are contingencies that do not seem to have 
occurred to them. Possibly Mr. Gladstone has of late made 
such demands cn their reverence for authority, that the supply 
has for the time run out. 


Much might be said of the surprising statements about 
Ireland which occur in this document. The “ practical 
unanimity ” with which “ constitutional methods of agitation” 
are now accepted by the Irish people, is a text which suggests 
many comments. We do not care, however, to dwell on this 
aspect of the address. The signatories are English Home- 
rulers ; and it is, seemingly, a part of their creed to claim for 
their Irish colleagues, precisely those virtues in which, to 
less sympathetic observers, they seem most deficient. Mr. 
O’Brien’s scrupulous obedience to law, Mr. Davitt’s careful 
avoidance of strong language, Mr. Healy’s known distaste for 
legal quibbles, Mr. Harrington’s quixotic courtesy to adverse 
witnesses,—these, no doubt, are the imaginary qualities that 
adorn Lord Ripon’s gallery of Irish worthies, But Ireland is 
too much with us to make us anxious to mix her up with any 
subject that admits of separate treatment; and in this case, 
the difficulties with which the Pope is confronted in regard 
to her have an interest apart from that which belongs 
to the particular controversy. He has not only to de- 
cide whether his own spiritual subjects or their Protestant 
rulers are most in the right; heshas to mediate between two 
sections of English Catholics and between two sections of Irish 
Catholics. The address speaks only of the deplorable action 
of “ certain lay members of the Catholic Church in England.” 
But if it had suited the signatories to open all their griefs, they 
might equally have deplored the action of certain lay members 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland. The line of cleavage on this 
question is only accidentally connected with religion. In point 
of: numbers, no doubt, there are many more Catholic Home- 
rulers than Protestant. But they are not Home-rulers because 
they are Catholics, for many good Catholics are Unionists, 
while many sound Protestants are Home-rulers. Consequently, 
if the Pope wishes to intervene in Irish questions, he is forced, 
as Monsignor Persico’s mission shows, to look into the matter 
for himself. The cause of Home-rule is not necessarily the 
cause of the Church. 

In ordinary cases, this fact would make the Pope’s line 
clearer. It would mark off the question as one belonging 
wholly to the region of politics, and from politics, as such, 
Leo XIII. ostentatiously holds aloof. This is very clearly shown 
by the action of the Nuncio at Paris. In the present state 
of France, the Pope is under strong inducements to identify 
himself with the only party that is commonly respectful 
towards the Church. From the Republic she meets with nothing 
but hostility. One law after another has been passed for the 
sole object of weakening her influence in the country, and— 
partly as a result of this—the Conservatives have made the 








defence of the Church a main article in their programme 
Yet the Nuncio keeps studiously aloof from a political contest 
in the issue of which, to all appearance, religion has so stron 

an interest. The place of repentance has never been denied to the 
Republic. The common Father of Roman Catholic Christendom 
asks no questions as to the political party to which his French 
children belong. Why, then, should he not pursue the samecourse 
with regard to Ireland? The framers of the address to Monsignor 
Persico would probably be quite satisfied if he did so, Though 
they ask the Holy Father not to “ withhold his countenance 
and confidence from his faithful people of Ireland,” they would 
willingly compound for full license to his faithful people of 
Ireland to do what they please, without coming to him for 
approbation. Unfortunately for the Pope’s peace of mind, he 
is the guardian of the morals of the Church, as well as of her 
faith; and among other manifestations of the “ bitter and 
uncompromising hostility towards Ireland” which the signa- 
tories of the address attribute to “ certain lay members of the 
Catholic Church in England,” is included, no doubt, the con- 
tention that the * constitutional methods of agitation” now in 
use in Ireland are distinctly immoral methods. That isa state- 
ment which it is very difficult for the Pope to pass over. An appeal 
to him to say whether the “ Plan of Campaign ”’is not a breach 
of the commandment against theft, or whether boycotting is con- 
sistent with Christian charity, cannot be put off with protesta- 
tions that the Church has no political preferences. These are 
matters upon which the Pope is bound to speak. Even if hig 
opinion were not asked, it would be his duty to give it, on pain 
of seeing his spiritual children falling into moral errors from 
which he might have saved them. 

On the other hand, these very questions are so closely inter- 
woven with politics, that it is in the highest degree difficult not 
to overstep the line which divides the two. No one pretends 
that the Pope ought to interfere between masters and work- 
men, or to regulate the methods of carrying out a strike, or to 
prevent tenants from obtaining reasonable reductions of rent 
in bad times. To discharge any of these functions, he need be 
Universal Confessor as well as Universal Teacher ; he would 
have to know the particulars of each particular case, and to 
determine for each where lawful freedom ends and im- 
perative duty begins. The most he can be expected to do is 
to lay down some general principles which, when stated, will 
content no one except those who see their way to evade 
them. He might, indeed, if he were so minded, direct the Irish 
clergy to confine themselves to their province as confessors, and to 
express no opinion upon the actions of their people except when 
they are judging them in the confessional. But to go even 
this length would be to interfere in an unusual degree with 
the freedom of a national hierarchy. In Ireland, especially, 
the Roman Catholic Bishops have always been the recognised 
leaders of the people, and to deprive them suddenly of their 
character, even if it could be done, would be to throw the 
nation into the arms of the revolutionary and anti-religious 
faction which is daily gaining strength and influence. Nor, 
unless the clergy yielded a more willing obedience than could 
fairly be expected of them, is there much chance that the Pope's 
order would be obeyed except in the letter. The right of issuing 
pastorals to their flocks could not be denied to Irish Bishops 
without an implied censure of the severest kind, and an Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishop must be strangely deficient in the 
ingenuity supposed to belong to his race and order, if he 
could not convey all the encouragement his people desired, 
while avoiding any open infringement of the Papal directions. 
On the whole, therefore, we must frankly confess our fear that 
the framers of the address to Monsignor Persico are only too 
likely to get their way. And if the British Government fears 
that result as we do, they will certainly do well to make the 
Duke of Norfolk’s formal mission to Rome the beginning of 
better and more confidential relations between the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Holy See. 








POLEMICAL CONVICTIONS. 

O one who has taken the trouble to examine such a con- 
troversy as was closed last week in the Times as to 
“What the Canons saw,” can doubt that some of the most 
passionate of our unbeliefs or beliefs are of a very worthless 
character,—indeed, that in some sense the more passionate 
they are,—the more, that is, they disturb the surface of the 
mind,—the less they can be relied on. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in 


that admirable little book of his, “ The Wish to Believe,” which 
discusses so subtly the relation of our deeper and shallower 
desires to our convictions, has, indeed, proved to the satisfac- 
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tion, we imagine, of every impartial reader, that the deepest sort 


of wish to believe does not produce credulousness, but a great 
dread of credulousness, a firm resolve not to be taken in by our 
hopes. When our peace of mind in the deepest sense depends 
upon the truth of any statement,—as, for example, a physician’s 
assurance of the recovery of one whose life lies in the balance,— 
we are so afraid of being misled into a false acceptance of it, 
that we <crutinise in the narrowest way everything that makes 
for credulity, and do not let ourselves accept on easy 
terms what may turn out a pleasing illusion, and therefore a 
cruel disappointment. But what is true of any conviction on 
which our peace of mind in the deepest sense turns, is evidently 
not trae at all of that large number of beliefs about which we 
feel passionately because they only serve us by making our 
opponents look foolish, or only serve our opponents by making 
us look foolish, though at bottom they are really of very 
little consequence either way. Such precisely was the dis- 
pute as to “ What the Canons saw.” It is of no real im- 
portance to any one now whether there was or was not one 
additional victim of Turkish and Mahommedan cruelty in 1876. 
It would be almost as sensible to quarrel elaborately as to 
whether, in a great battwe, one particular sportsman did or did 
not shoot one particular pheasant. No one doubts for a 
moment, as Woods Pasha,—perhaps the most capriciously self- 
willed though not the most bitter, of all the combatants,— 
himself admits, that terrible atrocities were committed by 
Turks during the Bulgarian insurrection, though he main- 
tains,—which, whether true or false, is absolutely irrelevant 
to the question “ What the Canons saw,’—that atrocities 
quite as bad were committed by the Christians on the Turks. 
Moreover, no one who has the least common-sense doubts that 
such atrocities were committed by Turkish officials elsewhere 
than in Bulgaria about the same time. Lord Derby and his 
Ambassadors and Cousular agents themselves denounced them, 
and demanded the punishment of those who committed them, 
though they afterwards took a great deal of pains to disprove 
the reality of one or two cruel acts which were of no more sig- 
nificance than the others. But the very fact that two Anglican 
clergymen had given their evidence on the subject of one of 
these cruelties, seems to ‘have specially irritated some of the pro- 
Turk party. Whatever they admitted or did not admit, it became 
a matter of quite artificial importance to them to discredit ‘‘ what 
the Canons saw.” And eleven years after that testimony was 
first given, they have returned to the task of impeaching Canon 
Liddon’s and Canon MacColl’s evidence with a hungry avidity 
which reminds one more of Parnellites attacking the Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, than of a historical investigation of 
any kind. For example, one of Woods Pasha’s highly a priori 
arguments against the supposed impalement on the banks of the 
Save, ran thus:—‘ Abdul Medjid was noted for his gentleness 
and clemency, and the present enlightened Sultan has well 
followed in this respect the example of bis father. I venture to 
assert that no Turk in authority would have dared, even in those 
troubled times, to countenance such deeds, knowing well how 
such conduct would have been viewed by his Imperial Majesty.” 
To this Canon MacColl, speaking of this appeal to the well- 
known character of the Sultan’s clemency as an appeal to Czsar, 
replied very pertinently that when Lord Derby, fully satisfied 
as to the horrible character of Chefket Pasha’s cruelties in 
Bulgaria, asked for his degradation and punishment, the Sultan, 
who had decorated him, took no notice, and afterwards pressed 
to know whether he might not give this atrocious criminal a 
high command without offending the British Government,— 
to which proposal, unfortunately, Lord Derby was weak 
enough to yield. Well, surely that demolished the a priori 
argument against the willingness of Turkish officers to offend 
the Sultan by such a cruelty as impalement,—and a very 
superfluous argument too, as no one had maintained that 
the evidence of this particular impalement would necessarily 
reach the Sultan’s ears: But Woods Pasha, though he must 
have seen clearly enough that this appeal to the highly 
Sensitive and gentle temperament of the Sultan was the 
“appeal to Ceasar” of which Canon MacColl spoke, angrily 
declares in his reply that Canon MacColl has constituted him- 
self the Caesar to whom appeal was made, and, after severely 
rebuking him for such arrogance, declines to take the least 
notice of the Canon’s evidence as to the Sultan’s gentleness 
of disposition, stoutly asserting that none of the evidence 
produced by him as to the atrocities formally denounced by 
Lord Derby to the Porte, affects him (Woods Pasha) in the 





least. Quite so; but if he had only told us at the beginning 
that such evidence on that side would have no effect on him, 
no one would have read his letters. The British public did 
not want to know what a man thought who was not in the 
least affected by even such evidence of Turkish misdeeds as had 
convinced Lord Beaconsfield’s pro-Turkish Administration. We 
only wanted to know what could be said by those who were not less 
open to conviction than the partisan Government in question. 
But the truth is, that Canon MacColl might from the very first 
have seen that the operation in which he engaged so vigorously 
was the operation called “slaying the slain.” And we cannot 
help thinking that while there is not a tittle of evidence in the 
whole correspondence that makes against the testimony of the 
Canons, the indefatigable pugnacity with which Canon MacColl 
performed that operation, suggests that he attaches a great 
deal more importance to showing the world that he was right, 
than a mind of perfect impartiality would have felt that it 
deserved. Though he holds the obviously reasonable view of 
what he himself saw, he is too eager to demonstrate to the world 
that he is reasonable in holding it. And we all do this in relation 
to what we may call the combative opinions with which we 
identify ourselves. We spend three times the zeal in establish- 
ing an insignificant fact with the evidence for which we have 
personally identified ourselves, than we are always inclined to 
spend in establishing the most important fact in the world only 
for the sake of our own instruction and contemplation. Canon 
Liddon observed most pertinently in his first letter on the 
subject, “that when the human will is strongly disposed to 
ignore the practical consequences of a fact, it has a subtle and 
almost unlimited power of blinding the intellect even to the 
most elementary laws of evidence;” and we think we may 
formulate the equally true inference from this correspondence, 
that when the human will is strongly disposed to insist on the 
practical consequences of a fact, it has an almost unlimited 
power of artificially enhancing the importance of that fact, and 
convincing itself that even heaven and earth should be moved 
to confute the obstinately incredulous. Canon MacColl can 
hardly have indulged, we are sure, so wild a hope as that he 
could convince either Woods Pasha, or Colonel Johnson, or Mr, 
Fairfield against a will that was so “ strongly disposed to ignore 
the consequences ” of the Turkish Government’s unscrupulous 
cruelty. But he proceeded to demonstrate and redemonstrate 
what no reasonable reader of the correspondence could have 
doubted, with a pertinacity that seems to us very like the attempt 
to persuade by painstaking evidence a man in bed with a brain- 
fever that he is not charging in a cavalry troop, or struggling 
with a Bengal tiger. 

The truth seems to be that convictions which are the 
subjects of a vehement polemic become morbidly sensitive 
and exaggerated, whether they be right or wrong, though 
this over-nourishment,—“ hypertrophy,” as the doctors call 
it,—is apt to be much more serious in the case of wrong 
convictions than in the case of right. Canon MacColl’s con- 
viction that what he and his companions saw was an impaled 
man, is a sound one, but a little over-nourished ; the conviction 
of Woods Pasha, of Colonel Johnson, and the rest, that “ what 
the Canons saw” was either a mass of beanstalks or a watch- 
man on a pole, is obviously unsound, but is still more morbid 
and hypertrophied ; and Mr. Fairfield’s apparent conviction that 
the Canons are absolutely untrustworthy men who were con- 
spiring to deceive us, is the most morbid of all, and reminds 
one, in relation to its moral conditions, of the over-nourished 
fat about the heart,—of which, under the name of “ fatty 
degeneration,” men so often die. But the controversy should 
warn us all against getting our convictions into the con- 
dition into which constant polemics so often bring them,—a 
condition, we mean, of much too great excitability,—a con- 
dition wanting in that depth and equability of mind which 
ignores unintelligent attacks. Men who either believe or dis- 
believe more vehemently in the face of contradiction than they do 
when no one challenges their attitude of mind, should begin to 
distrust themselves, and try to get out of the polemical atmo- 
sphere as soon as possible. It is not real conviction which grows 
with the ardour of battle. The least excitable convictions are, 
as arule, the most trustworthy. No man would get excited if 
he were told that he did not know his way home, or had no 
knowledge of the multiplication-table, or that he was not the 
man he knew himself to be. We get all the more sensitive 
the less deep and immovable is our conviction, and fare most 
vivacious in our aggressiveness on others when we have least 
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confidence in ourselves. The real test of conviction is not 
polemical dexterity in defending them, but the steadiness of 
belief in solitary moments of comprehensive survey. We 
believe that the Canons saw what they said they saw, not 
only because all the antecedent probabilities of the case were 
on that side, and not a tittle of evidence on the other, but 
because they showed far less disposition to lay stress on small 
points, and took a much calmer and wider view of the whole 
situation than their opponents. But this means that though 
they were the persons assailed, they were perfectly conscious that 
there was no case to be made against them, and, strong in the 
position which they held, had no reason for resenting the assault. 
And so it has proved; but we cannot help warning Canon 
MacColl, while recognising to the fullest extent his large 
knowledge of the literature of the subject and his absolutely 
exhaustive refutation of his adversaries, that even a sound 
conviction may assume overgrown proportions if one is over- 
anxious to confute all the innumerable forms of error by which 
a sound conclusion may be assailed. 


SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. 
‘R. BALFOUR’S delightful Rectorial address at St. 
Andrews reminds us that we have a Chief Secretary 
who is no less remarkable for dexterity of mind than he is 
for strength of character. The English language wants a 
word to describe accurately a mental attitude such as Mr. 
Balfour’s. To call it cynical, is to restrict and degrade it. To 
describe it as common-sense, is to leave out of account half its 
keenness and penetration, and all its charm. The man who 
here with a touch of humour, there with one of genuine intui- 
tion, and always with the rarest literary perception, brushes away 
the cobwebs of pedantry and affectation from the ideals of 
study and knowledge, as did Mr. Balfour at St. Andrews, is not 
measured when he is described either as taking up the cynical or 
the common-sense point of view. ‘ Intellectual tact” is perhaps 
the nearest. phrase by which to describe the power displayed 
by Mr. Balfour in meeting the cant of the day in regard to 
education and study. Of course, the phrase does not cover the 
whole ground, but at least it represents his power of seeing 
things in their true light. 

The subject to which Mr. Balfour applied his intellectual 
tact on Saturday last, was nominally the enjoyment to be 
derived from books by the ordinary reader. In reality, he 
covered wider ground, and entered on the general question of 
superficial knowledge. Delightful was the treatment of this 
part of his theme, and the attack upon Mr. Harrison, with his 
index expurgatorius, and his anathemas against ‘an impotent 
voracity for desultory information.” “TI have often heard,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “of the individual whose excellent natural 
gifts have been so overloaded with huge masses of undigested 
and indigestible learning, that they have had no chance of 
healthy development. But though I have often heard of this 
personage, I have never met him, and I believe him to be 
mythical.” Very happy, too, was Mr. Balfour when dwelling 
upon what he described as the pernicious maxim that superficial 
knowledge is worse than no knowledge at all. Of course, 
if superficial knowledge means incorrect knowledge—that 
is, not knowledge at all—the maxim is true enough. If, 
however, superficial knowledge means only a small amount 
of knowledge, the maxim is indeed a pernicious one. A little 
knowledge on a great many subjects will certainly conduce more 
to happiness and enjoyment, and will better render a man’s mind 
wide and liberal in tone, and so free from the prejudices of 
ignorance, than a great deal of knowledge on one subject alone, 
OF course, too, there is no necessity for such alternatives. 
The man who knows as much as possible on some one subject 
seldom, in fact, neglects to cultivate a little knowledge on many 
others. Knowledge ought not to be and cannot be divided off by 
sectional barriers. Mr. Balfour’s method of dealing with what 
is called useless knowledge was no less happy than his apology 
for superficial knowledge. He noticed the people who seem to 
think that a fact which is not an illustration of a law, or is 
supposed not to be illustrative, has lost all its value. “ Incidents 
which do not fit into some great generalisation, events which are 
merely picturesque, details which are merely curious, they dis- 
miss as unworthy the interest of a reasoning being.” Mr. 
Balfour might assuredly have dwelt with even more severity than 
he did on the arrogance and futility of those who undertake to 

say what knowledge is useless and what is not. 
It is difficult to touch on all the points of view afforded by Mr. 





Balfour in his address, One or two instances of real humour 
must, however, be quoted, not because they are exactly apposite 
to our purpose here, but because they are too good in them. 
selves to be passed over. What could be more charming than 
the dictum, “True dullness is seldom acquired; it is a natural 
grace” P—or than the picture of that “class of readers, fitting 
objects of our commiseration, who may be often recognised by 
their habit of asking some adviser for a list of books, and then 
marking out a scheme of study in the course of which all these 
are to be conscientiously perused. These unfortunate persons 
apparently read a book principally with the object of getting to 
the end of it. They reach the word ‘Finis’ with the same 
sensation of triumph as an Indian feels who strings a fresh 
scalp to his girdle.” 


If we look at the whole subject treated by Mr. Balfour 
with so much brilliancy and point, as widely as possible, 
does it, in truth, not come to the question, ‘What is the 
primary object of ordinary reading or study ?’ putting aside, of 
course, that kind of study which has some ulterior object, such 
as passing an examination. Undoubtedly, it is the enjoyment 
to be obtained by the possession and acquirement of knowledge. 
What, then, we must ask next, is the easiest way of attaining 
knowledge, since the attainment of knowledge is the end in 
view? Undoubtedly, knowledge is most easily attained in those 
subjects which we like most, and take most interest in. A man 
acquires information infinitely more quickly where he is in. 
terested, than where he not interested. Who can remember the 
book that bored him? How many men, after years have 
elapsed, retain the recollection of some reading that happened 
to be interesting, though the subject was strange and difficult ? 
Tf, then, a man wishes to acquire knowledge on the best terms, 
he must choose those subjects in which he has a natural interest. 
In fact, he must read what he likes, and must beware the toils 
of the doctrinaires who would give him a list of the hundred 
best books, fifty of which, perhaps, he would be forced to 
read without being able to call up the faintest interest from 
beginning to end. Now, it happens, with the ordinary 
man, what interests him at one time does not interest 
him at another. His interests change with the changes 
that are going on around him in the world. He sees some 
natural curiosity, reads something in the newspapers, hears of 
some incident or character in history, or goes to some place 
which awakens his interest and attention, and induces him to 
read. If the ordinary man, then, is to read what interests him, 
he is pretty sure to read widely, and therefore necessarily, since 
life is short, superficially. He will perform the process which 
Mr. Harrison is said to describe as “ gorging and enfeebling his 
intellect.” A new electric invention is brought out, and he 
gorges himself with a superficial study of the laws of electricity. 
A barrow is opened near where he lives, and he reads up the 
last book on primitive man. Mr. Gladstone, in his adroitness in 
the use of language, is compared to Lord Shelburne, and he 
betakes himself to the memoirs of the time, perhaps even to 
the “ Rolliad.” Now, can it be said that the man who reads 
like this, with freshness and vigour, eager to find out 
something, to get light on a subject dark to him before, 
will not get more knowledge, and so benefit himself vastly 
more, than the man who, with slow and painful steps, wearily 
plods through a list of books, though that list has on it 
all the masterpieces of creation? He reads them, perhaps, 
with frigid conscientiousness to the end; but his senses are 
benumbed, and that light which real interest would have put on 
every page does not burn for him. What is the result? Exactly 
the opposite of what the doctrinaire who recommended the list 
desired. The man who has been reading, not because he liked 
the books on his list, but because he wanted to have read them, 
will only have acquired knowledge which is cold, dead, unillu- 
minating, perfunctory; while the superficial reader, however 
varied and incongruous his studies, whatever he may have lost 
by want of method, will at least have gained a knowledge which 
is living and real. It is only that knowledge which is got with 
passion, and that is itself alive, which can quicken the human 
spirit. Were oneasked,‘ Will you spend six weeks (other things 
being equal) with a superficial reader who has read ten thousand 
volumes at will, or with a self-improvement reader, who has all 
his life steadily perused advice-lists from half the great men of 
the day ?’—would it be possible to hesitate a moment ? Would 
any one fail to choose the growing plant, even though it might 
turn out to be stunted and neglected, rather than the well-pre- 
served, dried, dead flower ? 
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Since it hardly belongs to the main thread of our subject, we 
have reserved for mention till the last Mr. Balfour’s remarks on 
the position of contemporary poetry. Contemporary poetry, he 
says in effect, has, and must have, for the generation which pro- 
duces it, certain qualities not likely to be possessed by any other. 
Dwelling on this point again, Mr. Balfour says :—‘* Wherever 
what may be called ‘ historic sympathy’ is required, there will be 
some diminution of the enjoyment which those must have felt 
who were the poet’s contemporaries.” That this is not only 
extremely well put, but perfectly true, we cannot imagine it 
possible to doubt. Poetry, if it is to be enjoyed emotionally, 
depends for its effect upon association. As was finely said, we 
think by Mr. Frederic Myers, words may in themselves become 
centres of emotional force. They can, however, for the generality 
of mankind only acquire this force from the associations of daily 
life, though no doubt, with a few deeply read scholars, words have 
their literary as well as their natural emotional associations. 
Now, language is in its very nature so volatile and changeable, 
that it is never quite the same in one generation as in another. 
We express ourselves differently from our fathers, notwith- 
standing that the difference cannot be exactly gauged. There 
are turns of thought and shades of expression which were living 
then, that are cold and dead now. The poetry, then, which 
appeals to us most in the emotional as contrasted with the 
artistic and literary sense, is the poetry which has taken to 
itself most intimately the words, phrases, and turns of thought 
calling up those associations which are most our own. Inother 
words, contemporary verse, just because it is nearest to us, 
touches us most deeply. 

THE CAPACITY TO CONVERSE. 

ROFESSOR MAHAFFY, in the little book, or rather 
pamphlet, which he has recently issued upon “ The Art of 
Conversation,” raises a question as to the cause of the great 
differences in the pcwer of conversing observable in different 
races, and different classes of the same people. That such 
differences exist is certain, and it is certain, also, that they are 
not attributable to differences of knowledge. The boor of the 
English Midland counties, says, cr rather suggests, the Professor, 
cannot converse at all; and though that is an exaggeration, it is 
true that he converses, if at all, with a kind of difficulty. He 
says only what he is obliged to say, he is slow to reply toa 
question, and he never throws back the ball of conversation 
merely for the sake of throwing it. To engage him in chat, in 
an easy interchange of ideas even on subjects within his range, 
is for a superior impossible, and for an equal an arduous under- 
taking. He seldom speaks even to his wife except in the 
way of a direct request, and will labour side by side with a 
comrade for hours without ever exchanging a syllable, unless it be 
in the shape of an order, or of that sort of question into which a 
farm-hand usually throws any remonstrance he may have to make. 
“What bee’st a doing now P” is his notion of humorous reproof. 
He guides his lads as he guides his cattle, and will reprove a 
fellow-worker with a long stare, often, we are bound to say, more 
effective than words. The men of some other districts are nearly, 
though not quite, as silent, and do not relax even over their 
outdoor meals. They will eat together and drink together, and 
say nothing. Mr. H. Kingsley, who knew the rural folk well, 
declares that this is true even of their love-making, and that 
lad and maiden will walk side by side for weeks, and neither say 
a word to the other, either of pleading, or of compliment, or of 
gossip. That may be an exaggeration; but certainly the 
peasantry, and, indeed, the whole lower class of England, 
are—of course with bright exceptions, and with men among 
them who are generally humorous, and use a singularly 
racy speech—ignorant of the art of conversing. They will 
narrate, sometimes at great length, actual occurrences, or 
reports of occurrences, received from others, spoiling the 
narration usually with apologetic digressions, intended, one 
would fain believe, to guard against even a suspicion of 
inaccuracy. They think they are saying too much or too 
little, and pull themselves up to insert what, in their minds, if 
not in the ears of their hearers, is an expedient qualification. 
They also criticise persons, often with keen insight, but always 
in single, disconnected sentences, of which the gist is usually an 
epithet. ‘“ He’s a copperative kind of cove,” is, for instance, a 
fine description of a mean gentleman fond of buying at Co- 
Operative Stores, couched in as few words as it is possible 
to use. They will also, if strongly pressed, pass an opinion 
upon work, or upon a thing purchased, or a cottage built; 





but in such cases ten words is a flow of talk. But they 
never seem to converse, to give and take in words uttered 
because it is a pleasure to utter them, or because their 
interlocutors’ sentences have provoked their own. There 
is no chat in the average labourer, even if he is moderately 
drunk. The Scot, even if he will not converse, will usually 
argue, and the Londoner will tell anecdotes; but the English 
peasant is, as a rule, a person with a gift for empty meditation. 
The Irish peasant, on the other hand, talks readily and 
pleasantly, in short sentences usually full of expression; 
so does the Italian, who knows less than the Englishman; 
and so does the Bengalee, who knows hardly more than the 
animals around him. The latter, indeed, talks frequently and 
with animation, though almost always on a single subject,— 
money. It has been said by one who wrote after years of obser- 
vation, that if two Bengalees talk for five minutes, the word 
paisa (pence) will always be heard; but talk they do, with 
remark, answer, rejoinder, and repartee. What is the cause of 
that difference ? 


Professor Mahaffy suggests an answer which seems to us to 
savour of artificial profundity, and therefore to be very unlike 
Professor Mahaffy, who usually says his true thought, even if it 
is a little out of place:—‘I fancy the causes of these social 
differences are rather recent than primeval; they do not depend 
directly upon climate or atmosphere, and if I may quote the 
opinion of a wise friend on this large question, I should say that 
one chief cause of the talking or social ability of some peasantries 
over others is the fact that their proximate ancestors were a 
bilingual people. Thus the great majority of West Irish and 
North Scotch peasants are descended from grandfathers whose 
talk oscillated between Celtic and English, and who were there- 
fore constantly educated in intelligence by the problem of trans- 
lating ideas from one language into another, not to mention the 
distinct inheritance of the special ideas peculiar to each and 
every language. This is an education in expression, in 
thinking, and therefore in conversation, wholly foreign to 
the English Midland boor, who has never heard more 
than two or three hundred words of a very rude provincial 
dialect of English, and therefore commands neither the 
words nor the ideas of the outlying provinces.” A theory 
of that kind should explain the facts, and this does not 
explain them, If it were true, the women would be as silent 
as the men, having even less of culture; but they are not. 
On the contrary, the wives of these silent rural folk can 
often chat agreeably, and give and take in conversation. 
They do not only narrate; they discuss, and are capable even 
of rough badinage, which helps the argument directly on. 
Moreover, the chattering peoples, the Neapolitans, for instance, 
are not bilingual; and the best talkers in the world, the born 
Parisians, spring of ancestors who knew no language but their 
own. The border peoples, too, are not exceptionally talkative, 
as we see in Wales; and the Swiss peasantry, for all their 
linguistic acquirements, are exceptionally taciturn. Nobody 
would say that an Alsatian, accustomed from childhood to two 
languages, and those among the richest in the world, was more 
conversable than a Lyonnais, who hardly knows of the existence 
of two; while a Parisian seems nimble in talk by the side of a 
Bruxellois, who is never for an instant out of the hearing of 
two tongues. The man who is bilingual, either in fact or 
by tradition, has no doubt a larger command of words; 
but is the command of words the key to the secret? If so, 
why do the women, as we said before, talk better than the 
men, and why are not all the cultivated equally capable of conver- 
sation? How often can a Professor’s comparatively ignorant 
wife talk well, while the learned husband is incapable of conver- 
sation! And, finally, if the difference is a question of knowledge 
of any sort, why does wine so often, and up to a point, brighten 
talkand talkers? It cannot add thoughts, or increase a limited 
répertoire of words. At most, alcohol, in any form, can but 
impart courage, and perhaps a little speed to the movements 
of the brain. We should say that the power to talk, in the sense 
of conversing, came first of all from the wish to talk, the desire to 
manifest one’s self to others; and that this was in the first instance 
exactly what the Professor says it is not,—a race peculiarity. 
Nothing runs more completely in families than the habit of 
conversing much, and a race is nothing but a big family. Did 
Mr. Mahaffy, in his whole life, ever meet a Jew who could not 
talk, or who did not wish to talk, or who, if circumstances 
favoured him, did not talk a little too readily? Persians and 
Arabs, who know nothing, chat twice as readily’as Scotch 
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farmers, who know much; and the populace of Naples, men as 
ignorant as the fishes of their bay, talk, and talk well, all day. The 
Greeks have been chatterboxes for three thousand years, and have 
lived for eight hundred of them side by side with Turks, who 
in the lower classes scarcely converse at all. It is not even 
true, so far as our observation goes, that, outside the Teutonic 
race, class makes any perceptible difference, an Italian or Greek 
or French workman talking quite as readily as his superior, and 
enjoying talk quite as much. What he says has not much in 
it, but he likes saying it, and if talk is going on, he feels silence 
as an irksome restraint. He begins, too, readily, saying the 
first thing that comes to his lips, and using no common form, 
such as a reference to the weather, to announce, as the 
Englishman does, that he will talk if you like. We fear that 
the truth is one which Professor Mahaffy’s courtesy induces 
him only to hint,—viz., that the Teuton of all three branches, 
German, Englishman, and American, though he is filling the 
world, and may possibly master it, is a slow-witted being who 
does not by nature enjoy talk, but rather. feels it a worry to be 
called on to understand words and make a response to them so 
guickly. He does not take in readily, and therefore has little plea- 
sure in hearing talk ; and he cannot give out quickly, and therefore 
suffers in uttering it. Cultivation, habit, and necessity remove in 
certain classes this disability more or less completely, so that some 
Englishmen have been among the best talkers in the world— 
Lord Chesterfield, for example, was a true Englishman, and so 
is Lord Sherbrooke—but even the educated classes remain, in 
the eyes of Continentals, unready and cumbrous in conversation. 
Americans, as a body, though with exceptions, give Englishmen 
precisely the same impression, and the silence in a group of 
Americans who do not know each other is worse than the silence 
in an English railway-carriage. As to the cause of such a 
peculiarity of race, it is tiresome, or at all events useless, even 
to speculate. We might say that the Teuton was rather ashamed 
of his speech as an ineffective thing, while most other races were 
proud of theirs; but there would be little that is nutritive in 
that remark, for it only pushes the question back one step 
further; while another explanation, which has real weight with 
our own minds, will seem to one-half of our readers a joke or an 
absurdity. Only one race is more silent than the Teuton, the 
Red Indian of the forests; and it was but yesterday, as com- 
pared, for instance, with the Jew or the Greek, that the Teuton 
came out of them. He may learn to talk yet,—say in another 
thousand years,—though he may possibly become, when he has 
learned, a little more disagreeable than he is at present. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_»———_ 
FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—With reference to your second notice of the above, in the 
Spectator of December 3rd, I desire to say only a few words. I 
object altogether to your contributor delivering judgment in a 
cause to which he is a party, and I do protest against the style 
and spirit of the judgment, especially in the third paragraph. 
It is unworthy of the Spectator. I never made a “ charge” or an 
‘attack’ on Lord George Hill. I expressed an opinion, and 
stated the facts and reasons on which it was founded. The facts 
and reasons your contributor does not notice ; but the opinion 
formed upon the evidence of forty years’ trial of the new system, 
is met by opinions given (before any real trial of the system could 
have been made) in debates in Parliament by Sir Robert Peel, 
and endorsed by two Tory landlords who in 1846 represented 
Donegal. Is this reasoning up to the Spectator’s standard, either P 
The references in the last paragraph to matters of fact are 
particularly unfortunate, Baron Pennefather’s charge recalling 
how the “crimes” of which that Judge spoke were afterwards 
found to be the work of the very men who charged them on the 
people. The Judges I spoke of were in Gweedore in 1884-85, and 
heard the people and saw their holdings. Baron Pennefather, 
I venture to say, was never in Gweedore in his life. But the 
references to me as one of the two priests who in 1846 (before 
I was born) fought the tenant’s battle in Gweedore, and the 
lecture read me thereanent, and the quotations from speeches I 
am represented to have then made, show exactly how far your 
contributor is qualified to ascertain facts “ as certainly as it is 
possible to ascertain anything about Ireland.” Mr. George Hill 
knew at least with whom he was disputing, and something of 





what he was writiug about, and the controversy might very well 
have been left between us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James E, O’Donerry, 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sin,—Perhaps you will allow me space for a reply to Mr, 
O’Doherty. Mr. O'Doherty begins by objecting to my “ delivering 
judgment in a case to which I am a party.” As you are aware, 
neither directly nor indirectly has the statement the slightest 
basis of fact. I have no connection with Gweedore. I know 
none of the Hills. I had taken no part whatever in the con- 
troversy until, without the slightest suggestion on my part, you 
requested me, as an impartial person, to examine the whole of 
the evidence, and to do my utmost to arrive at a fair conclusion 
on the subject. I was not the writer of the first article, E 
honestly did my best to search out the facts, to turn up refer. 
ences, to read Mr. O’Doherty’s own letters and speeches at Gwee- 
dore, and to judge for myself. I frankly admit that I felt then, 
and feel now, that, for the sake of truth, it is a very great mis- 
fortune that the “ Facts from Gweedore” should not have been 
investigated by a legal tribunal, as they would have been if 
Mr. George Hill’s agent, Colonel Dopping, had brought the 
action we all know of against Mr. Gladstone. I am anxious, 
however, to press this matter of Mr. O’Doherty’s allegation, 
asa matter of fact, that I, of whom he knows nothing, was 
“a party” in the cause in which I affected to give judg- 
ment, because it exactly illustrates the difficulty which we 
Englishmen have in dealing with Irish evidence. Mr, 
O’Doherty makes this charge as an established fact not 
because he has any ground whatever for it, but because it for 
the moment seems to serve his purpose. I have had constant 
experience of this method adopted by Irish politicians. I was 
once endeavouring to appeal to a body of English working men 
to give a fair hearing to loyal Irish working men who had come 
over to London to state their own case, when from the body of 
the hall an Irishman alleged, as a matter of fact, and as though 
he had known me in Ireland all his life, that I was an “ Orange- 
man.” You, who know my parentage, will judge of the value 
of this sort of statement, which constantly passes muster in 
England as bond-fide evidence of fact, when really it is simply 
a weapon used as a matter of course because it is likely to be 
effective. 

Mr. O’Doherty’s next complaint is that I have preferred the 
evidence given in the House of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, 
corroborated by the assent of all the Irish Members, in a House 
of which Mr. Smith O’Brien was a Member, by Mr. Carlyle, by 
the Nation newspaper of the day, and by the Times’ Commis- 
sioner, to his own. The question was as to the change that had 
taken place in the condition of the tenants on Lord George 
Hill’s property. Mr. O’Doherty had made it his main business 
to throw discredit on the statement of a certain local school- 
master as to the miserable condition in which the tenants were 
at the time when Lord George Hill took over the property. I 
venture to think that, even had I relied, which I did not, 
on the evidence of Donegal landlords who had witnessed 
the condition of the people both before and eleven years after 
Lord George Hill took over the property, it would have been 
better than that of Mr. O’Doherty, who was not alive in 1846. 
But it is vital to us to understand Mr. O’Doherty’s view of this 
question, because it exactly represents the condition to which 
Trish justice would be reduced if he and his friends should ever 
come to rule intheland. For him, an Irish landlord’s evidence is 
to be treated like that of the “‘ Niggers” was in South America. 
Nay, it is worse than that. To say even that a statement has been 
corroborated by any Irish landlord, no matter how independent 
and high-minded a man he may be, is to prove that it is false, 
no matter how strong the other evidence for it may be. Mr. 
O’Doherty’s statement that the crimes of which Judge Penne- 
father spoke were “ afterwards found to be the work of the very 
men who charged them on the people,” is a statement of 
exactly the same character as the suggestions that were thrown 
out by the same party, that the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was the work of Orangemen. I never referred to Mr. 
O’Doherty “as one of the two priests who in 1846” did anything. 
I referred to him as one of two priests who in this year, 1887, 
have been the centre and focus of the Land League and “ National 
League” (merely a new name for the old thing), and of the boy- 
cotting of the neighbourhood. Within the last few weeks, Mr. 
O’Doherty has carried this so far that, in order to prevent any 
kindly feelings springing up between landlord and tenant, he 
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proke up a race-meeting for which a local landlord had given 
the ground. He worked upon the people to abandon this site, 
and carried on the race on the sea-strand rather than accept a 
kindly gift from the landlord.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue WRITER oF youR Seconp ARTICLE, 


[#,# This controversy must cease here. We have given it, 
perhaps, as much space as it deserves; though, as a typical 
case of a chronic dispute, it is one of great interest. |] 





A LANDLORD’S GRIEVANCE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

S1n,—You have so long been an advocate of reasonable reforms 
in the Land Laws, that I trust you will lift up your voice on 
behalf of those who, like myself, suffer from unduly strict 
entails. Some years ago I came in for a small estate much in 
need of improvements,—drainage, planting, &c. The manor- 
house was pulled down a generation ago by my predecessor, 
who was an absentee, and almost all the ornamental timber cut 
down. Ever since I had the land, I have been replanting, at a 
great expense, besides draining; and now, feeling strongly the 
duty to live on my own property, I am commencing to build a 
house. Now, how doI stand? The land being strictly entailed, 
all my improvements, if I die without sons, go to a nephew 
whom I have never seen, and not one penny of what I should 
otherwise have saved can I leave to my daughter. I might, it is 
true, borrow for drainage, but I cannot for building a house or 
ornamental planting; yet without the two latter I must be an 
absentee, and spend the income derived from the land away from 
it. My tenants can claim compensation for permanent improve- 
ments ; and should not landlords be enabled to leave the value 
of boud-fide improvements, such as I describe, to whomsoever 
they please? I ask nothing more. I quite despair of seeing 
entail abolished with retrospective effect, and yet what is the 
object of abolishing it prospectively when such a measure will 
leave half England tied up for the next fifty years ? 

Lord Cairns’s Act has done very little real good, and it leaves 
too much to private trustees, who may always be trusted to fear 
responsibility, and thus prove obstructive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Smart Squire. 


THE FUTURE OF BRAZIL. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 

Siz,—Here is a curious corroboration of the opinion with 
regard to the future of Brazil expressed by the late Mr. Christie. 
In a letter of Darwin’s, at p. 245 of Vol. I. of his “ Life and 
Letters,” he says :—‘ I never saw any of the diminutive Portu- 
guese, with their murderous countenances, without almost 
wishing for Brazil to follow the example of Hayti; and, con- 
sidering the enormous healthy-looking black population, it will 
be wonderful if, at some future day, it does not take place.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. M. 8. 

(Darwin’s prophecy is remarkable, though we cannot endorse 
his hope. A Brazilian Hayti would be an awful calamity.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





POLITICAL AMAZONS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR,” } 
Siz,—The strange spectacle of politicians taking their women- 
kind with them to prohibited meetings, when there is every 
prospect of a scrimmage, is one which does not raise our opinion 
of the gallantry of the present generation, Butitis not without 
a parallel, as the following extract from the “ Life of St. 
Adamnan” will show. In or about the year 697, that golden 
age of Hibernian culture, before the Irish were demoralised by 
contact with the sister-island, the so-called Law of Adamnan— 
“ Not to kill women ”—was passed. The motive for such legisla- 
tion is contained in the following anecdote recorded in the 
“‘Leabhar Breac,” and quoted on p. 179 of Dr. Reeves’s 
* Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba :’—‘* Adamnan happened to 
be travelling one day through the plain of Bregia [a district 
roughly corresponding to Meath] with his mother on his back, 
when they saw two armies engaged in mutual conflict. It 
happened then that Ronait, the mother of Adamnan, observed 
@ woman, with an iron reaping-hook in her hand, dragging 
another woman out of the opposite battalion with the hook 
fastened in one of her breasts. For men and women went 
equally to battle at that time. After this, Ronait sat down and 
said,—* Thou shalt not take me from this spot until thou 





exemptest women for ever from being in this condition, and 
from excursions and hostings.’ Adamnan then promised that 
thing. There happened afterwards a convention in Ireland, and 
Adamnan, with the principal part of the clergy of Ireland, went 
to the assembly, and he exempted the women at it.”—I am, 
Sir, &., C. L. Graves. 





M. PASTEUR PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator,’’| 

Sirn,—In your leader of December 3rd under the above heading, 
with regard to the acclimitisation in the Antipodes of a plague, 
limited perhaps in intention to the unfortunate rabbits, but 
possibly entailing unforeseen consequences, you proceed to say 
that if M. Pasteur’s counsel be meekly accepted, “ it will not be 
the last that we shall hear of the deliberate attempt to spread new 
diseases. That ‘remedy,’ as M. Pasteur mildly calls it, will one 
day be applied to the human world, when it will produce effects 
of gigantic magnitude, both in the horror it will cause and in 
the bitterness of feeling which will add to that horror a new 
anguish.” May I point out, Sir, in connection with your pro- 
phecies for the future, that there has been already once in our 
history an instance of a “ deliberate attempt,” or “deliberate ” 
intention, on the most favourable view, to inoculate our enemies 
with a fell disease, that only to read of must bring shame and 
confusion of face to Englishmen ; and if I recail the episode now, 
it is but to point the moral of your article. 

During our struggle in America in 1763 with the Indian 
Border tribes who were laying waste our settlements with fire 
and sword, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the Commander-in-Chief, hard 
pushed by an enemy whose strength he had not at first realised, 
writes in a postscript to Colonel Bouquet, who was commanding 
on the frontier, as follows :— 

“ Could it not be contrived to send the small-pox among these dis- 
affected tribes of Indians? We must on this occasion use every 
stratagem in our power to reduce them.—(Signed), J. A” 
To this Bouquet replied, also in a postscript, on July 13th, 
1763 :— 

“T will try to inoculate the with some blankets that may fall 
in their hands, and take care not to get the disease myself. As it is 
a pity to expose good men against them, I wish we could make use 
of the Spanish method, to hunt them with English dogs, supported by 
rangers and some light horse, who would, I think, effectually extirpate 
or remove that vermin.” 





In answer to this, Amherst wrote :— 


“You will do well to try and inoculate the Indians by means of 
blankets, as well as to try every other method that can serve to 
extirpate this execrable race. I should be very glad if your scheme 
for hunting them down by dogs could take effect ; but England is at 
too great a distance to think of that at present.—(Signed), J. A.” 
The originals of this correspondence are in the British Museum 
among the Bouquet Papers, No. 21,634; but copies of the letters, 
with remarks and a note thereupon, may be found at pp. 39 
and 40, Vol. II. of ‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War,” by Francis Parkman, ed. 1885. 

There is no more painful and discreditable episode than the 
above in all our Colonial history, though matched perhaps by 
that of the extinction of the aborigines in Tasmaniu. It is, 
however, fair to conclude with a passage from Mr. Parkman’s 
book :— 

“There is no direct evidence that Bouquet carried into effect the 
shameful plan of infecting the Indians, though a few months after 
the small-pox was known to have made havoc among the tribes of the 
Ohio. Certain it is, that he was perfectly capable of dealing with 
them by other means, worthy of a man and a soldier, and it is equally 
certain that in his relations with civilised men, he was in a high 
degree honourable, humane, and kind.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., J. E. Oxitvayt. 

Oxford and Cambridge Olub, December Gth. 

[To rHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sin,—I altogether agree with your article of the 3rd as to the 
extreme dangerousness of M. Pasteur’s proposal to destroy the 
rabbits in Australia by making “hen cholera” endemic. The 
effects of so doing cannot be predicted with certainty, but a very 
probable result would be to destroy the wild birds of the country, 
and leave it a prey to insects. Birds are well known to be great 
destroyers of insects. In this event, the Australians would 
probably regret they had not borne the ills they suffered, instead 
of flying to such a remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, December 6th. Josern JoHN Murruy. 
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THE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—You have most kindly from time to time aided in giving 
publicity to the work that has during the last year been taken 
up by the “ Home of Rest for Horses.” It is now some time 
since we have appeared in your columns. May I trespass upon 
your kindness to be allowed to give a short sketch of the work 
we have done, and our hopes aud prospects for the futureP As 
your readers may remember, our objects are to succour both man 
and beast. We receive the horses of cabmen and others for a 
few weeks’ rest and treatment, on subscribers’ letters ; the horses 
have a loose-box, exercise for some hours daily when advisable 
in the meadows, and two feeds a day, so that they may not lose 
condition, but be ready for work immediately on being returned 
to their owners. Most people would find it very hard to realise 
the wonderful amount of benefit these poor overworked 
animals derive from so simple a remedy, though when 
necessary they are slightly blistered. We also find what 
they most often need is to have their teeth filed; they 
get poor, and their owners declare they will not feed, and the 
cause frequently proves to be that the teeth have, from age very 
often, become so sharp and pointed that the cheek, in conse- 
quence, is severely lacerated when they try to feed, so that the 
poor animal will half-starve himself rather than endure the 
torture. A case in point was that of an old pony, admitted 
about two months ago. It was so weak, that the poor woman 
to whom it belonged could hardly get it down the three miles to 
Neasden, and arrived with her arms round its neck trying to 
support it, and in tears herself, as she was very fond of it. The 
poor little animal’s teeth were very bad, and had to be 
thoroughly filed, which made them so tender, he was fed for a 
week on the inside of Mr. Goode’s forage-cakes. He gradually 
came round, and at the end of a month, just before he 
left, he set to work kicking up his heels in the paddock 
one morning, and driving all the other horses into a corner, 
where he kept them till he grew tired of the game; his 
owner’s delight when she came for him may well be imagined. 
Then I may quote another equally deserving case of a poor 
cabman who brought his horse with two chapped heels, quite 
unable to go any further. Inflammation and erysipelas had set 
up in the legs, and Mr. South, our veterinary-surgeon, said 
gangrene would soon have followed. Prompt and careful treat- 
ment, as well as rest, was the only chance of saving him. The 
poor cabman told Mr. South, in despair, that he had driven the 
horse till he could go no longer, to strive to keep his home 
together and to find bread for his children; but now they had 
both come to a stand-still together, and he was well-nigh hope- 
less! Of course, this was really a hospital case, and Mr. South, 
who takes in the horses at the stud-farm, Neasden, is not expected, 
for the fee he receives, to undertake cases requiring so much atten- 
tion as this one; but he thought it so sad that he could not 
refuse the poor man, and tells me at the end of a few weeks the 
horse will be returned quite well from his illness, and, of course, 
infinitely. benefited by his rest and good feeding. 

I am now working very hard, as honorary secretary of the 
Horse-Purchase Fund, to raise the amount required to carry out 
more efficiently this part of our scheme. We have now a per- 
manent stud of four horses, which have been purchased by means 
of special collections, and these we let out at 10s. 6d. per week 
to those whose own horses are resting in the home. The branch 
I am now so anxious to start is one to allow the men to have 
horses on the hire-purchase system. This would occasion too 
great a strain on our very slender finances—as, of course, con- 
siderable risk must be incurred—for the committee to sanction 
the attempt from the general funds. I am, therefore, trying by 
a special appeal to our supporters to obtain the amount required. 
I have begun by purchasing a horse myself, for which I imme- 
diately received four applications, but could, of course, only give 
it to one man, who is to pay 15s. a week, or as much more as he 
can manage, till fifteen guineas has been paid for a good-looking 
animal six years old. Surely this is a deserving scheme in 
all its branches, and one that merits support. We had for 
four months upwards of twenty horses in the home, but for 
want of funds the numbers are now considerably reduced. 
Between seventy and eighty horses have passed through our 
hands this year. The charity is in thorough working order, and we 
have proved beyond a doubt that it does meet a great want, both 
among animals themselves and the men we wish to serve. When 
once a cabman loses his horse, he finds it very difficult to procure 
another, as he can so seldom put down cash to buy a decent 








animal on the spot. At Sudbury, near Harrow, we have another 
home to receive old favourites of the wealthy for life at £25 a 
year. Members’ horses requiring rest are also received by the 
week at a fixed tariff. If all your readers would send me a tiny 
Christmas-box, even one shilling each, how soon I should be able 
to buy another horse, and give another poor family the chance. 
of earning an honest living, and of spending a more hopeful 
Christmas Day! All particulars of the Society can be obtained 
from 8. 8. Saffard, Esq., 13 Victoria Buildings, S.W.—I am, 
Sir, &c., : Anna Lixpo, 
20 Westbourne Park, Bayswater, December 2nd. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SrectaTor,’’] 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit us to bring before your readers 
the claims of the work in which we are engaged in the London 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children? The 
following facts speak for themselves. In our three years’ history, 
since our founding at the Mansion House in July, 1884, we have 
dealt with 762 more or less cruel people, for the most part by 
moral influence. In the 182 worst cases, many almost incredible, 
we have had resort to the law, and have obtained 120 convictions, 
Of the total number of 762 cases, we find that 333 were cages 
of injuries inflicted by assault, 81 of starvation (some of these 
of farmed-out babies and children insured), 130 of dangerous 
neglect, 32 of desertion, 70 of cruel exposure to excite sympathy 
in the streets, and 116 of other wrongs. 

Our efforts have not been confined to London, but have 
extended to many parts of the country. We do not interfere 
with mere parental indiscretion, but only with deeds of cruelty 
which render child-life unendurable, 25 cases having ended in the 
victim’s death. When punishment is inflicted, it is always 
followed with indirect but real supervision. 

At this child-season of the year, we feel that our work must 
appeal very powerfully to all generous hearts. The following 
ladies will be glad to receive subscriptions :—The Countess of 
Iddesleigh, 23 Manchester Square; Lady Henderson, 4 Gledhow 
Gardens; Lady Whittaker-Ellis, Buccleuch House, Richmond. 
At the office also subscriptions will be gratefully received.— We 
are, Sir, &c., R. Rutuven Pym, Treasurer. 

Brnyamin Waveu, Hon. Sec. : 

Office of the Society, 7 Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 10th, under the heading 
“Current Literature,” you notice the reduction in price recently 
made in certain editions of the Revised New Testament. We 
wish to point out to you that in this paragraph you only mention 
the name of the Oxford Press as publishers. The Revised Bible 
is, as you know, the joint property of the two Universities, and 
there is no difference of type, style, or price in the editions pub- 
lished. In this instance, the books were sent to you from the 
two Presses, as we think you will find on referring to the label 
which accompanied the books. You will readily see how such a 
notice in the Spectator is likely to damage us, and we shall be 
obliged to you if you will publish a correction of the paragraph 
in your next issue. May we also point out that not only the 
Revised New Testament, but also the Revised Bible, has been 
reduced in price? It is now possible to buy a copy of the 
complete book for 1s. 6d.— We are, Sir, &c., 
C. J. Cuay anv Sons. 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, December 13th. 


[We regret the oversight.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHARLES DARWIN. 
[To rHE EprTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—In the interesting article that appeared in the Spectator 
of December 10th on “Charles Darwin,” the writer dwells on 
the point that we are passing through a phase of scepticism and 
materialism, and that this phase has been aggravated by the 
work and personal influence of Charles Darwin. “The whole 
spirit of his argument, and its effect on his own mind” 
make it “inevitable that a general acceptance of his doctrines 
should involve an eclipse of faith.” 

Now that the “ Life and Letters ” of Darwin have appeared, 
one can distinguish him clearly from those of his disciples who 
make his conclusions the basis of a dogmatic materialism ; and 
I find it impossible to accept the judgment quoted above— 
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although it is evidently made by some one who knew him per- 
gonally—still less to believe “that he has done something 
towards robbing the world of all that makes life worth living.” 

Those who read chap. viii. in Vol. I., must feel that in what 
he says about religious subjects his tone is always the same. It 
is expressed concisely on p. 313, Vol. I.:—“ The mystery of the 
beginning of all things is insoluble by us, and I for one must be 
content to remain an Agnostic.” 

There is a great difference between believing that there is no 
mystery in life, and believing, as Darwin did, that the mystery 
exists, and is insoluble. It is possible, without exercising an evil 
influence on humanity, to agree either with the writer of the 
article, who believes that these “ doctrines ”’—i.e., the doctrines 
of science—“ will be discovered to stand in the closest relation 
to deeper views of spiritual truth,” or to be content, as Darwin 
was, to remain in suspense. Bat there is no more reason for 
condemning the latter view as tending to materialism, than for 
condemning the former as tending to superstition. 

The wholesale statement that our age is unspiritual and 
materialistic, requires more proof than the simple statement of 
personal conviction. But the belief that Darwin’s work and 
personal influence have had a debasing effect on the higher life 
of mankind, appears to one who has carefully read his “ Life 
and Letters” both strained and unjust.—I am, Sir, &., E. 








POETRY. 


HORACE—BOOK IV., ODE 4. 


[This noble Ode, if composed, as some suppose, at the instance of 
Angustus, manifests nothing of the feebleness which so often charac- 
terises poems written to order. Czsar is only mentioned in it as 
the father of Drusus by adoption. Drusus and Tiberius were 
sons of Livia and Claudius Nero, and step-sons of Augustus, who 
educated them, and declared them heirs to the throne. When 
the Vindelici, a powerful German tribe, were overthrown by 
Drusus (B.C. 15), he was only twenty-three years of age. Hence, 
in the two fine similes with which this poem commences, he 
is compared to the young eagle, and the lion-cub, jam lacte 
depulsum, and the Barbarian troops are described ae catervie 
consiliis juvenis revicte. In lines full of beauty and philosophic 
thought, Horace traces back the high qualities of Drusus to those of 
his ancestors who, nearly two hundred years before, had delivered Italy 
from the Punic invasion by the defeat and death of Hasdrubal on the 
Metaurus, as he led a large army to the relief of his brother Hannibal. 
After describing the restoration of religion and social order sub- 
sequent to that victory, he records the despairing speech of Hannibal 
to his soldiers when about to retreat from Italy for the defence of 
Carthage. There is a stronger dramatic element in Horace than, 
perhaps, in any other lyric poet. He saw the dramatic propriety of 
making Hannibal extenuate his own defeat by extolling the invincible 
prowess of the Romans. Horace, poet and courtier, was guided by a true 
instinct in the composition of the great Carthaginian’s speech. He 
preserved the dramatic unity of the poem, and gratified the Roman 
people by putting the eulogy of Roman valonr into the mouth of the 
first soldier of the age and the most successful enemy of Rome. 
Four lines which occor in the fifth and sixth quatrains of the 
original are omitted from this translation. Franke and other able 
commentators believe them to be an interpolation. Others— 
as the late Lord Lytton—think that they were indeed written by 
Horace, but that they are a light and satirical allusion to some 
ephemeral absurdity the memory of which has not survived. How- 
ever this may be, they are inconsistent with the stately grandeur of 
the Ode, and are unintelligible to the modern reader. | 





QUALEM MINISTRUM. 


E 
Like the fierce bird, with thunder-laden wing, 
That bore to Jove his gold-haired Ganymed, 
And from the Monarch dread 
Of gods and men obtained supreme dominion 
O’er all that fly ;—lured by the breath of Spring, 
A fledgeling first, he spreads his fluttering pinion ; 
Soon, fired by youth, impelled by inborn might, 
Through cloudless skies he wings his daring flight ; 
He soars, he swoops, and on the fold descends ; 
Or, hungry for the fight, 
With sanguine beak the writhing dragon rends :-— 
Il, 
Or, as the Lion, from his tawny dam 
Late weaned, on some glad mead descries 





The roe-deer, or the unsuspecting lamb 





Contented grazing ;—on, with flashing eyes, 
And fangs new-fleshed, he bounds ;—the victim dies: 


III. 
So Drusus swooping from the Rhatian snows 
Smote the Vindelici; nor helm, nor sword, 
Nor Amazonian battle-axe could ward 
From Roman vengeance Rome’s barbaric foes; 
Victors in every field till now 
Suppliant before a Roman youth they bow. 
They know at last what hearts undaunted, fed 
Beneath the roof of an auspicious home, 
What Nero’s sons, by Caesar bred 
With all a father’s love, can do for Rome, 


IV. 
The strong and good beget the brave and true: 
Deep in the cavern of the infant’s breast 
The father’s nature lurks, and lives anew : 
The steer, the generous steed, inherit 
Parental beauty, strength, unconquered spirit : 
The stock-dove springs not from the Eagle’s nest. 


v. 
But inborn virtue still requires 
Culture to shape what Nature’s self inspires ; 
Leave it unformed, unaided, guilt and shame 
Shall stain the noblest heart, the most illustrious name. 


VI. 

How deep the debt your fathers owed, 

O Rome! to Nero’s race, to Nero’s blood ! 
Witness Metaurus’ purple flood; 

Witness that day when through the clouds of night 
Refulgent burst, a living light, 
That glorious Sun which smiled to see 
A grateful Nation’s jubilee,— 

For Hasdrubal lies low, and Rome again is free ! 


vil. 

Through the fair fields of Italy once more 

The people grew : the voice of toil was heard : 
And where the Punic conqueror 

So long o’er smoking plains his war-horse spurred, 

Fierce as the flame that wraps the forest trees, 

Or storms careering o’er Sicilian seas, 

Once more the Nation’s heart awakened stirred, 
And in the desecrated fane 

Adoring Rome beheld her banished Gods again. 


VIII. 
Then spake perfidious Hannibal,— 
“ Unwarlike deer, the wolf’s predestined food, 
We seek a foe ’twere triumph to elude, 
That race heroic which of yore 
Their Gods, their babes, their aged fathers bore 
From Ilion’s burning wall 
Through Tuscan billows to Ausonia’s shore : 
So the broad Oak that spreads its dusky shade 
On Algidus, shorn by the woodman’s knife, 
Wounded and lopped, bourgeons again to life, 
And draws, refresht, new vigour from the blade. 
IX. 
Great Nation, fierce as Hydra when she sprung 
Severed yet scathless, full on Hercules ! 
Great Roman people, strong 
As Colchian monsters, Theban prodigies ! 
Plunge them ’neath Ocean’s lowest depths,—they rise 
More bright, more glorious : fell them to the Earth,— 
They start to life: the vanquished victor dies ; 
And Roman dames for aye blazon their husbands’ worth. 
x: 
Tidings of victory 
I send no more. I send a wailing cry :— 
Our Punic name, our hope, our fortune, all 
Have died with Hasdrubal.” 
xI. 
Valiant and wise, ’neath Jove’s benignant care, 
What man can do the Claudian race shall dare ; 
They, too, with counsel sage shall staunch the wounds of war. 


SterHEeN E. pE VERE. 
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ART. 
—<—— 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tuure is no doubt a charm about the Old Water-Colour 
Society’s Gallery which, seek the (London exhibition) world 
round, is not met with elsewhere. A quiet atmosphere of bygone 
times and unhurried life, a discreetness of aim and a technical 
completion in the work shown, combine to do away with the 
effect of the turnstiles and the shilling, and the roar of busy 
West-End London which breaks upon the ear every now and 
again, while our eyes are, with our hearts, far away in Surrey 
lanes or on Kentish chalk-hills, or where the curling emerald 
breakers are beating down the golden sands of the “ Land of 
Stranc: .” 

Year after year there is, broadly speaking, little change. A 
new-comer or two may for a brief space resist the sobering in- 
fluence of his fellow-members; but he, too, is quickly absorbed, 
or is so lost amidst the rest as to make scarcely a per- 
ceptible difference in the character of the exhibition. It is the 
tradition of the past, not the hopes of the future, which we find 
embodied here. Nineteen out of twenty of the members are, in 
Art at least, Tories of the good old school, and new things are 
to them altogether abominable, if only from their novelty. 

Well, the mere existence of such a fixed point in the ever- 
shifting systems of modern art is a good thing ; the history of 
the Gallery, moreover, is a history of the development of that 
school of English landscape-painting which is the nation’s 
greatest artistic glory. He would be a Goth indeed who should 
invade this Art Senate, where the long grey-beard fathers sit 
resting on their ivory staves unmindful of the revolution that is 
at their doors. 

By all of which we would be understood to mean that the 
present exhibition is very much the same as the last, and that 
many folks will be glad to find itso. Is it, after all, a misfortune 
that Mr. George Fripp’s irregularly timbered barns, with their 
grey, thatched roofs, and their surroundings of fence and 
field, meet us as old friends,—meet us pleasantly and 
quietly ? “Are you here again?” we feel inclined to say to 
Sir John Gilbert’s dark landscapes, as we peer into the 
recesses of their woods for the knight in armour or the white- 
robed damsel who is generally to be found riding or loitering 
there. Even Mr. Paul Naftel’s pretty transformation-scene 
conceptions of Nature are for the moment pleasant, and 
we note that one of the new members of the Society (Miss 
Constance Naftel) bears the same name, and wonder whether 
this may not be a daughter; and if so, whether she will follow 
in her father’s footsteps, or depart to worship strange gods with 
the Impressionists or the Realists. Here is Mr. William Callow, 
as of old, with fifteen or twenty contributions, full of dexterity 
and ingenuity, and from their own point of view, most delicate 
and skilful in their manipulation. “’Tis a vile phrase” (or phase) 
of Art (in our opinion), it is true; but then, how well the man 
does it, and what a relief it is in some ways from the dreary grey 
nothingness of the new Anglo-Gallic school! Surely, Mr. 
Callow, too, shall this day receive the honour due to very 
patient and workmanlike labour. Nay, is it too much to ask 
those who, like ourselves, have known the Gallery for many 
years, to remember old days, and get a little pleasure from the 
sea-coast and village scenes of Mr. S. P. Jackson, who must be, 
we should think, one of the oldest members of the Society, and 
whose pictures belong almost entirely to a forgotten style of 
landscape-painting ? Quite true; they are conventional; there 
is no denying it. Nature does not look like that, and never did; 
so much one can nowadays say clearly. But, remember, this 
painter’s day was in another generation; his work deserves 
recognition from the point of view of his time, and, more- 
over, there are virtues in it which we frequently miss 
just now. There is a broad, simple aspect in these pictures, 
partly due to the intellectual motive and partly to the artistic 
capacity of the man who painted them, which is refreshing 
even in its imperfection,—can we not fancy one surfeited with 
analytical fiction, enjoying greatly for a moment even an inferior 
edition of “Cinderella” or “Jack the Giant-Killer”? “ But 
Jack dodged the blow, and raising his sharp sword, cut off the 
giant’s head.” Mr. Jackson’s is a child’s book of Nature, one- 
syllabled and imperfect, but plain and healthy; full of no nasty 
undermeanings, and evading all perplexing topics, but, as far as 
its purpose extends, going straight to the point. 

Here, too, are Carl Haag’s passionlessly perfect Hastern 








sketches, in which the solidity of stone, and rock, and steel 
and crumbling, sunburnt earth, the depth of blue skies, the 
glow of strange, richly coloured draperies, are all expressed 
with a dexterity of craftsmanship which has in its way never 
been rivalled. The “Meissonier” of water-colour is Mr. Haag, 
and in this collection he is seen at his best,—seen, that is, 
in sketches, which display his power and conceal his weak. 
ness. Nor must we forget this year the small collection of 
pictures at the end of the room by the late Mr. Collingwood 
Smith, one of the Richardson and Rowbotham school of 
landscapists, and following a method in art which it is 
not unfair to call the “chromo-lithographic,” but nevertheless 
a genuine artist, with a keen eye for picturesqueness of subject, 
and, as were nearly all the men of his generation (in this Society), 
a workman of extreme delicacy. The present day knows nothing 
(and, we suspect, cares at heart as little) concerning the technical 
feats of skill which the old method of water-colour painting 
necessitated,—feats which, from the manual point of view, are 
far beyond any required in the medium of oil-colours. And in 
such respects, men like Mr. Richardson and the late Mr. Smith 
were pre-eminently skilful. You might not like their work— 
personally, the present writer greatly dislikes it—but it was 
impossible, without utter ignorance of the medium, to deny the 
unutterable care and dexterity by which it had been wrought ont, 
And speaking of the younger members, at least we have here 
much good work of an interesting kind, though, as we have 
hinted, the effect produced by the older men and by their old ac- 
quaintanceship is apt to make most old folk look littleat the newer 
pictures. Here is Mr. Herbert Marshall, for instance, with one 
very large and several smaller pictures of Fowey, Cornwall, well 
drawn and composed, and pleasantly coloured. If we had not 
determined to find only pleasant things in the Gallery on this 
occasion, we might perhaps, if Mr. Marshall will allow us that 
expressive phrase, “pick a bone” with him on the subject of 
the colour. As it is, we will only suggest that he should not 
remember Westminster too clearly when he is painting in the 
West Country. Mr. Albert Goodwin sends contrasts such as 
perhaps no other artist in this Gallery is capable of producing, 
and they range from the sunny freshness of an Alpine morning, 
to the lurid, supernatural darkness which overhung Gomorrah 
before its destruction. This year his work has many of its best 
qualities, and though it does not extend, fully maintains this 
artist’s claim to the position of an imaginative landscapist. Tech- 
nically, we are glad to notice that Mr. Goodwin is to some extent 
giving up the over-abundant use of carmine in the outlines and 
shadows of his foreground, which has of late years disfigured his 
work, Mr. Brewtnall, too, has two or three small landscapes, 
in which there is a distinct trace of imagination, though with 
this latter artist the imagination is of a less intellectual and 
poetical character than in the case of Mr. Goodwin,—perhaps 
we might say truly that Mr. Brewtnall’s is a more purely artistic 
imagination. There are many other artists whose works we 
should, if possible, like to notice, but whose pictures we must 
reserve for a future date, though one word of hearty admiration 
must be given to the little seascape of Mr. Francis Powell, which 
is a sort of Henry Moore in miniature, brilliant and fresh as 
Nature herself, and excellently drawn. 








BOOKS. 
-_—@-—— 
MR. MORRIS’S “ ODYSSEY.”* 
Mr. Morris's Odyssey is completed in this volume, and com- 
pleted, we need hardly say, in the same fashion in which the 
task was commenced. It is definitely an attempt to make the 
Odyssey read as quaintly and as little in keeping with modern 
conceptions, whether as regards thought or language, as it is 
possible to make it consistently with a tolerably intelligible style. 
For this purpose, all kinds of odd-sounding composite words are 
coined even where the original does not give us any equally 
grotesque phrase, but in place of it either a very ordinary word, 
or two ordinary words not in any way interlocked as Mr. 
Morris loves to interlock them. Thus, é7/veov, which merely 
means, we suppose, “assented,” and is in no respects an odder 
word in Greek than “assented” is in English, Mr. Morris 
translates in Book xiii., 1. 47, by “ yea-said :”— 
“So he spake; and all yea-said him, and bade the thing to be,” 

where Mr. Morris deliberately makes, to English ears, his trans- 





* The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by William Morris, Author 
of *‘ The Marthly Paradise.”’ 2 vols, Volume II. London: Reeves and Turner. 
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lation much more quaint and grotesque than the Greek word 
would be to Greek ears. And so, again, in the same book, where 
‘Athene addresses Ulysses, as “insatiate of deceits” (3érwy az’), 
Mr. Morris invents as the equivalent the very unjustified quaint- 
ness “guile-greedy,” though “greedy of guile” would have 
peen far nearer to the mechanism of Homer’s phrase. So, again, 
he translates éA%rns, which surely is not at worst at all quainter 
than “vagrant,” by “gangrel,” a word entirely foreign to any 
classical English, though #Ayrn; is not at all foreign to classica] 
Greek. The same thirst for archaisms,—jarring and misleading 
archaisms, as we maintain,—pursues Mr. Morris throughout his 
Odyssey. Acrceapeevos ixmoovewy becomes “all thy horse-lore 
heed gone by ;” depos, “ be of good cheer,” becomes “heart-up;” 
vepernyspira. Zevs becomes “ Zeus the Cloud-pack’s Herder ;” xé«pi 
xaraxpnves, “ with a stroke from the palm of his hand,” becomes 
“ with the stroke of his hand laid Hatling” (where there is no 
conceivable excuse for the “ ling,” except the malice prepense of 
atheory that Homer should be made grotesquely quaint). When 
Euryclea anoints Ulysses with oil, Mr. Morris gives it “with oil 
she sleeked his skin;” and when Ulysses comes out from his bath 
“ with a form like to the immortals,” Mr. Morris says,— 

“ And as he went up from the bath-vat, like the deathless his body 

did show.” 

When Athene spreads a mist round Ulysses so that he does not 
recognise the localities of his own Ithacan home, since it is the 
natural effect of a concealing and magnifying mist which shuts 
out all that is not close under the eye, and magnifies what is 
close under it, that the roads appear to have no turning, and 
to be quite continuous, the harbours to be all that one could wish, 
the rocks steep, and the trees luxuriant,— Mr. Morris gives us the 
following,— 

“Therefore all things about him the King as strange did see, 

The uncrooked ways far-reaching, the all-safe havens there, 

The steep, high rocks, and the trees, well-growing, leafy-fair.”” 
“Uncrouked ” is a vile phrase for “ without turnings,” and hardly 
suggests the true meaning; it was not that the roads looked 
“uncrooked,” but that they did not look crooked, as they would 
have done if Ulysses conld have seen further. Then épxvfw» 
mapa dive morupaoisZoso baArcoons comes out,— 

“ As along the shore of the wallow of the washing seas he crept,” 
where “ wallow ” is, we think, a pure superfluity of grotesque- 
ness for which there is no excuse; nor do we think “ washing ” 
at all a good translation for a word which is used to express the 
roar of a great multitude of men, as well as the roar of the ocean. 
It is not the washing sound that the word must indicate, not 
the gurgle of the breakers on the beach, but the indistinct tumult 
of the distant waters. 

On the whole, we like Mr. Morris’s translation less in this 
second volume than we did in his first, because there are fewer 
passages of the idyllic sort such as rather beguiled the poet from 
his theory. In his picture of Circe and Calypso in their 
different island homes, Mr. Morris to a certain extent forgot 
his theory, and painted, with the genuine zest of a poet, a 
beantiful idyllic subject. But here there are fewer passages of 
that description, nor is his style at all suited to the grander bits 
of this portion of the Odyssey, like the bending of Ulysses’ bow 
and the slaughter of the suitors. Unlike Homer as Pope 
cannot help being, we infinitely prefer Pope’s rendering of the 
bending of Ulysses’ bow to Mr. Morris’s. There is far more fire 
in it, more motion, more menace, more triumph. Here is Mr. 
Morris’s :— 

“ And silently forth from the house meanwhile had Philostius sped, 

- therewith he bolted the gate of the well-walled forecourt 

there ; 


But there Jay beneath the cloister a curved ship’s mooring-gear, 
A flag-wrought rope, and therewith he bound o’er the gate of the 


close 
And then gat him aback and sat down on the bench whence he 
erewhile arose, 
And set his eyes on Odysseus, who as now the great bow bare, 
And was turning it over on all sides, and trying it here and there, 
Lest the worms its horn should have eaten while long was its master 


away, 
And one would be eyeing his neighbour, and thuswise would he 
say : 
‘Lo here, a lover of bows, one cunning in archery ! 
Or belike in his house at home e’en such-like gear doth lie; 
Or e’en such an one is he minded to fashion, since handling it still, 


He turneth it o’er, this gangrel, this crafty one of ill !” 

<= then would another be saying of those younglings haughty and 
igh : 

‘E’en so soon and so great a measure of gain may he come by 

As he may now accomplish the bending of the bow.’ 


So the Wooers spake ; but Odysseus, that many a rede did know, 
When the great bow he had handled, and eyed it about und along, 





Then straight, as a man well learnéd in the lyre and the song, 
On a new pin lightly stretcheth the cord, and maketh fast 
From side to side the sheep-gut well-twined and overcast : 
So the mighty bow he bended with no whit of labouring, 
And caught it up in his right hand, and fell to try the string, 
That ’neath his hand sang lovely as a swallow’s voice is fair. 
= great grief fell on the Wooers, and their skin changed colour 
there, 
And mightily Zeus thundered, and made manifest a sign ; 
And thereat rejoiced Odysseus, the toil-stout man divine, 
At that sign of the Son of Cronos, the crookéd-counselled Lord ; 
And he caught up a swift arrow that lay bare upon the board, 
Since in that hollow quiver as yet the others lay, 
Which those men of the Achzeans should taste ere long that day, 
And he laid it on the bow-bridge, and the nock and the string he 
drew, 
And thence from his seat on the settle he shot a shaft that flew 
Straight-aimed, and of all the axes missed not a single head, 
From the first ring : through and through them, and out at the last 
it sped, 
The brass-shod shaft ; and therewith to Telemachus spake he: 
‘The guest in thine halls a-sitting in nowise shameth thee, 
Telemachus. I missed not thy mark, nor overlong 
Toiled I the bow a-bending; stark yet am I and strong. 
Forsooth, the Wooers that shamed me no more may make me 
scorn ! 
But now for these Achzeans is the hour and the season born 
To dight the feast in the daylight, and otherwise to be fain 
With the song and the harp thereafter that crown the banquet’s 
gain.’ 
So he spake ; and with bent brow nodded, and Telemachus the lord, 
Dear son of the godlike Odysseus, girt on his whetted sword ; 
His dear hand gripped the spear-shaft, and his father’s side anear, 
He stood by the high-seat crested with the gleaming brazen gear.” 
One sees here how Mr. Morris’s effort to be quaint spoils the 
directness and rapidity of Homer,—“ with no whit of labouring” 
is the equivalent of the simple rep ozovdq;, “ without effort ;” 
“fell to try the string” is the equivalent of ze:pyoero veupiic, 
“ tried the string.” ‘Hd do xardy desae eridous Eixéan eddy, “ But 
it sang beautifully under his hand, like in voice to a swallow,” is 
weakened both by the introduction of the epithet “fair” for 
the swallow’s voice, and the substitution of the quaint adverb 
“lovely ” for “ beautifully,” for it surely is not meant that the note 
was intrinsically beautiful (indeed, the swallow’s cry is somewhat 
shrill), but that the bow sang beautifully to the ear of the grim 
warrior who knew what he was about to do with it. That the 
sound was not beautiful to the suitors, the next lines tell us. 
Again, the cold irony of the invitation to the suitors to begin 
feasting, and feasting to the sound of music, while such a fate 
was preparing for them, is lost in the dreadful archaism of the 
couplet :— 
“To dight the feast in the daylight, and otherwise to be fain 
With the song and the harp thereafter that crown the banquet’s 
gain.” 
Pope’s version,— 
“TIL I deserved these haughty peers’ disdain, 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, 
In sweet repast the present hour employ, 
Nor wait till evening for the genial joy ; 
Then to the lute’s suft voice prolong the night, 
Music the banquet’s most refined delight,””— 


is three times as nervous and disdainful. 

Mr. Morris seems to us to make a great mistake when he treats 
the extremely germinal character of Homer’s conceptions of 
such matters as geography, history, natural laws, and domestic 
civilisation, as suggesting that the languagein which these matters 
are treated should also be of that half-developed kind proper 
to a society which is groping for utterance. Homer was master 
of one of the most splendid forms of speech which have ever 
been at the command of man. Look carefully at Mr. Morris’s 
selected phraseology for the rendering of Homer, and we 
find that it abounds in such words as “ gangrel,” “ sleeked,” 
“heart-up,” “ bath-vat,” “ toil-stout,” “Cloud-packs Herder,” 
“flatling,” ‘“ uncrooked,” “ guile-greedy,” &c.,—that is, in 
clumsy compound words which have either been devised for the 
particular occasion and jar on ,the ear, or which must be sup- 
posed to have dropped out of use because they produced an effect 
in excess of that which they were intended to produce, and so 
diverted the attention of the reader from more important points. 
Now, this we may safely say,—that Homer’s expressions never 
produce this effect of clumsy tentativeness or of spotty impres- 
siveness. There never was a form of speech more full of har- 
mony, less marked by disagreeable singularities, than Homer’s. 
If he is antique in his knowledge of the universe, as, of course, 
he is, he is up to the highest mark we can conceive in the fine 
tone of his phraseology, the perfect blending of his tints, the 
general harmony of his effects. Mr. Morris’s Odyssey makes 
one shrink at every page from the oddity of the combinations 
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which he invents, of the patches of effect which he grafts upon 
his author. To translate veQeanyepéra Zévs, ‘ Cloud-pack’s 
Herder;” to translate d:axropos ApyssPévrns (epithets of Hermes), 
“the flitter, the Argus-bane,” instead of “the Messenger, the 
slayer of Argus,” produces much the same sort of grotesque 
effect as would any sixteenth-century historian who should 
have called Henry VIII. “ the wife-ridder, the Pope-bane.” In 
a word, Mr. Morris makes us stare, where Homer makes us quite 
at home. We do not think that Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey is at all 
like the original, for, with all its beauty, it has lost Homer’s 
simplicity, and we are sure that Cowper’s Odyssey is as much 
too dull and flat as Mr. Worsley’s is too rich and complex. But 
either the one or the other seems to us to be a less misleading 
rendering of Homer’s Odyssey than Mr. Morris’s, which, in spite 
of some beautiful passages, is limping, grotesque, and destitute 
of the mellow beauty of Homer. 


KINGLAKE’S “CRIMEA.”—VOLUMES VII. AND VIIL* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
By the end of the seventh of Mr. Kinglake’s volumes, the Court 
intrigue, and the consequent “impuissance” of the French 
Army, have come toanend. The form which the indictment 
against the French Emperor takes in the eighth volume is that 
of setting against the story of the impotence of Canrobert under 
the influence of the Tuileries, the record of Pélissier’s triumph 
in carrying on the war exactly on the opposite principle to that 
designed by Louis Napoleon. The view of the Emperor, that 
the siege ought not to have been carried on without an invest- 
ment, and that, therefore, the sooner that error was corrected 
the better, is one so plausible that it is not surprising that 
he should have insisted on its being adopted and put in 
execution. That, in the first instance, in order to take 
Sebastopol rapidly by siege, it was necessary to cut off 
the fortress from the resources of Russia, can hardly be 
disputed. But the time had gone by when such an operation 
could be undertaken as preliminary to the attack. Todleben had 
become the assailant of the Allies, rather than the passive 
defender of Sebastopol. The fortress was daily growing, not 
diminishing in strength. No attempt could be made to march 
against Gortschakoff’s army without placing at least 90,000 
men in a defensive position to protect the works of the 
Allies, and their great stores of ammunition and food, from 
the attacks of the garrison. Moreover, the Allies had gradually 
accumulated the means for overwhelming the defences by 
artillery fire, so that to withdraw a great part of their army 
from the siege just when they were ready to bombard the 
place, would have been to throw away much work already done. 
Furthermore, the particular scheme on which the Emperor 
had set his heart, was wild and fantastic in the extreme. It 
would have involved launching the army into unknown and 
mountainous districts of which they had no maps, where they 
would have been separated from the part of the army conducting 


‘the siege, which would have been exposed to the danger of a 


junction between Gortschakoff and the garrison, who could have 
together fallen upon the army left in the trenches long before 
assistance could have reached them. Furthermore, the Mackenzie 
Heights, to the north of Sebastopol, the seizure of which formed 
a part of the scheme, had now become a position most difficult 
for the Allies to secure. These heights had at one time been in 
their possession, during the famous flank march from Alma to 
the south of Sebastopol; but it is easier to abandon ground 
than to recover it when its importance has come to be as well 
understood by the enemy as by the would-be possessor. For all 
these reasons, the joint decision of Pélissier and Lord Raglan 
to master the southern forts of Sebastopol before they attempted 
any operations in the field, appears now to have been the best 
left open to them by the undoubted previous errors of the 
campaign. 

At first, all went well. It is impossible not to feel the joy 
with which Mr. Kinglake pens such a sentence as the following: 
—“ By the stroke of fate, thus oddly busied with its last impish 
freak of inversion, a metamorphosed ‘ Napoleon’ was all at once 
left in the plight of that unhonoured Directory of 1796 and the 
following year, which thought it could dictate in war or dictate 
at the least in State policy to the great Buonaparte, and was 
answered from over the Alps with resistance, with scorn, and 





* The Invasion of the Crimea: rts Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. Kinglake. Vol. VII.—‘‘ From 
the Morrow of Inkerman to the Fall of Canrobert.’’? Vol. VIIJ.—‘‘ From the 
Opening of Pélissier’s Command to the Death of Lord Raglan.’ Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 18: 





with victory.” Scarcely had Pélissier succeeded to the command 
when he undertook the capture of the “ Bay-head Counter. 
approach” and of the “ Cimetiére Counter-approach,” the latter 
to be distinguished from the “ Cimetiére Lodgments ” which he 
had already captured during the period of Canrobert’s reign 
over the Army. All of these alike were works that had been 
pushed out by Todleben against the French far in advance of 
the original lines of the fortress. All were successfully captured 
by the night of May 23rd, but not without severe losses, 

Pélissier’s next step was equally in disobedience to the orders 
of the Emperor, and far more brilliantly successful. He agreed 
to join us in the capture of Kertch, and of the batteries which 
closed the entrance to the Sea of Azof. That Sea giving approach 
to the vast stores which had been accumulated by the Czar for 
the support of his Crimean army at the mouth of the Don and 
at Eisk, Marionpol, Taganrog, and Ghenitchesk, had long been 
an object that our fleets were anxious to reach. Nothing had more 
tended to shake the cordiality of our alliance with the French 
than Canrobert’s recall of the first expedition. Mr. Kinglake’s 
description of the brilliant success of the second expedition 
is one of the most vigorous pieces of writing in the volume. 
Without the loss of a man, all the ships of the Czar, nearly five 
hundred in all, that had taken refuge in this inland sea were 
destroyed. Rations for four months for one hundred thousand 
men, thousands of tons of coal, large numbers of heavy guns, 
were captured or destroyed. As an immediate consequence, 
the fortresses of Anapa and Soudjak-Kalé, in Circassia, were 
taken and dismantled. At an earlier date, such losses of 
stores might have exercised a decisive effect upon the siege; 
but Russia had in the meantime supplied her army in the 
Crimea sufficiently for a year’s campaign. Unfortunately, the 
expedition was marred by disorders on the part of some of 
our allies which, if we are to accept Mr. Kinglake’s version 
as it stands, were certainly not suppressed as they ought 
to have been by Sir George Brown, who was in command of 
the expedition. As a general rule, we should be rather dis- 
posed to suspect Mr. Kinglake of undue partiality for any 
English commander rather than of the opposite tendency; but 
Sir George Brown is an old enemy of Mr. Kinglake’s. He 
fiercely resented some of Mr. Kinglake’s statements in earlier 
volumes, and we cannot avoid an uncomfortable feeling that 
with Mr. Kinglake, such people are apt to have “to take the 
consequences.” In any case, whatever excuses may be made 
for the difficulties of a commander in charge of a joint expedi- 
tion, the story is an ugly one. On the other hand, as an illus- 
tration of the enormous power of an English combined naval 
and military expedition, the incident is a most striking one, and 
Mr. Kinglake presents it in the most telling form. 

The third bombardment, the seizure of the two White 
Redoubts, and of the Kamchatka Lunette on the “ Mamelon,” 
the name by which it was familiarly known to us at home 
during the siege, and our own capture of “ the Quarries,” cleared 
the way for the great bombardment of the fortress which was 
to precede the terrible 18th of June, the day of the attacks on 
the Redan and the Malakoff. Practically, these earlier opera- 
tions restored to the Allies the position of vantage in which they 
had stood immediately after Inkerman, and, except for the 
effects of the bombardment, they did little more. Canrobert 
had allowed Todleben to push forward, almost without opposi- 
tion, all the counter-approaches, which the Allies had now to 
recover at frightful sacrifice of life. The story of the resistance 
of the worn-out English in the quarries, and especially of 
Colonel Campbell, of the 90th, and of Lord Wolseley, then a 
Captain in the 90th, and acting as an engineer, both of whom 
were so physically exhausted afterwards, that they had lost the 
power of speech, is one of the most dramatic that Mr. Kinglake 
gives us. It seems clear that a mere handful of men succeeded 
in the indistinct light of the morning, in so imposing upon great 
Russian columns of vast though uncertain numbers, that they 
saved the quarries from recapture when there was really no 
fighting power left to resist the enemy. 

Mr. Kinglake makes it clear that the disastrous assaults of 
June 18th owed their failure to a sudden change of plan made 
by Pélissier, in breach of an agreement with Lord Raglan. It 
had been distinctly provided that two hours’ bombardment at 
least should precede the attack of the infantry on the morning 
itself. A tremendous bombardment—the fourth—had occupied 
the previous days. Pélissier appears to have believed, from the 
failure at Jast of the Russian batteries to reply, that they were 
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sed by close assault. Under this impression, he launched his 

s to the attack without waiting for the guns on the morn- 
ing of the 18th. As in all previous instances, Todleben had 
during the hours of the night repaired the inj uries inflicted on his 
work. Confusion as to signals completed the disastrous failure 
of the French attack. Lord Raglan, fully conscious of the 
importance of preceding his own attack by a fresh bombard- 
ment, yet feared to leave the French infantry unsupported, or 
supported only by English guns. He therefore sent forward his 
infantry, only to be mowed down before they reached the 
parapets by the crossing fire of the batteries which Todleben 
had restored. The omission of the French to attack the Flag- 
staff Battery, which lay to the English left of the Redan, 
aggravated the difficulties of the operation. It is a gloomy 
period to have selected for the conclusion of his task, if the 
materials on which Mr. Kinglake has specially relied were not 
atanend. There seems something in itself unsatisfactory in 
the fact that these eight mighty volumes should not carry down 
the siege to its close. Lord Raglan’s death, if it was not, in 
fact, due to the effect on his mind of June 18th, followed it so 
shortly afterwards that, so far as the armies are concerned, Mr. 
Kinglake’s work ends with our failure against the Redan. 

It seems almost unfair to find any fault with the very good 
and numerous maps with which the book is supplied; but in 
the name of all readers who have to study the book withont 
knowing the geography beforehand, we must protest against 
the text calling a place Genitchi which the map calls Ghenitchesk, 
and similarly against the text calling a place Gheisk which the 
map calls Eisk. That want of connection between map and text 
represents a heresy so mischievous that it never can be lashed 
too freely. We have only chosen representative cases. Other- 
wise, the maps are excellent, and the whole get-up of the book, 
including the index, as good as could be wished. 


pres 


LORD WHITWORTH AND BONAPARTE.* 

Tue publication of Lord Whitworth’s despatches and other 
papers, written in 1802 and 1803, is creditable to the Royal 
Historical Society ; but we must express a wish that an editor 
with a broader conception of his duties had been chosen to fulfil 
them. Mr. Browning correctly says that they were “in large 
part” published at the time, yet that “ only such documents as 
would suit the arguments of the Minister” were given to the 
world, and that “the despatches themselves are [or were] in- 
geniously garbled by the omission of words and phrases which 
give a different colour to the sentences in which they occur. I 
have not thought it worth while to mark these variations, which 
any student can do for himself.” Snrely it was one of the 
first things incumbent on an editor to mark these varia- 
tions, not only because few students possess a Parliamentary 
History, or have time to hunt through the papers in a public 
library, but because an editor setting forth such a charge 
should make it good. The “student,” if he thought it “ worth 
while,” might have verified the editor’s work; but he can- 
not be expected to do what the editor has left undone. It 
would also have been considerate, at least, had Mr. Browning 
given the dates of despatches referred to by Lord Hawkes- 
bury as “No. So-and-so,” when answering them or acknow- 
ledging their receipt. Nor would the bulk of the volume have 
been greatly increased had the editor included such papers as 
Sebastiani’s report of his tour in the East, the instructions 
given to the officer sent to India, and Bonaparte’s version of 
what passed at the famous interview on March 13th, a version 
he sent to St. Petersburg and Berlin with a slur on Lord Whit- 
worth’s veracity. The preface is singularly inadequate, contain- 
ing too much or too little, and does not show any strong grasp of 
the actual situation of affairs in 1803. For the rest, the volume 
is correctly printed, which is much; and the index of persons 
and places is useful, though few require to be told that 
“Boulogne is a port on the English Channel,” “ Berlin, the 
capital of Prussia,” or “Ostend, seaport in Belgium.” We 
might, however, have been told that Andréossy was not a 
regular diplomatist, but a General of Artillery, suddenly plunged 
into business out of his line. 

Lord Whitworth went to Paris in November, 1802, eight 
months after the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, and he 
returned to London in May, 1803, when the peace came to an 
end. The papers included in this volume begin with Lord 





* England and Napoleon in 1803: being the Despatches of Lord Whitworth and 
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Hawkesbury’s instructions to the Ambassador, and finish with 


letters dealing with the First Consul’s sharp practice, exemplified 
in the detention of all the King’s subjects found in his dominions, 
We say his dominions, because he was just as much Emperor, 
except in name, in 1803, as he was one year later, when, on 
May 18th, 1804, he signed himself for the last time “ Bonaparte,” 
and for the first time ‘‘ Napoleon,” characteristically enough at 
the foot of an order directing, among other things, two crowns 
to be made for the Arch-Chancellor and Arch-Treasurer, who 
on the morning of that day were officially addressed as Citoyen 
Cambacérés and Citoyen Lacépéde. War was again raging 
when these high ceremonial changes occurred, and Mr. Browning 
is of opinion that the Whitworth papers will help “ to settle the 
long-debated question whether England was justified in the 
rupture of the peace.” If we entertain doubts on that point, it 
is not because we undervalue these diplomatic writings, but 
because the answer to the question should, now as then, 
depend upon the facts, the actual things at issue; and these 
are not altered by the diplomatic wrestlings of Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand with Whitworth and Hawkesbury. Those conflicts 
add a certain piquancy to the great drama, and illustrate the 
characters and methods of the combatants; but the realities 
lie not in what was said or written so much as in what was 
done, and some of the things done, of course, find no place in 
this volume. 


The truth is, that too much has been made of the so-called 
Peace of Amiens, which was nothing more than a breathing- 
space, secured by leaving burning questions unsettled, and 
needful to both the contracting parties,—needed by England 
because she had been severely tried; needed by Bonaparte 
because he wanted time in which to seat himself firmly and 
consolidate his vast realm, and especially to restore the several 
Navies—those of Holland and Spain, as well as that of France 
—which were under his control. The fact that both countries 
desired repose is the clue to the equivocal character of the 
Treaty, and to the necessary omission of much required to 
establish a solid peace. The frail edifice reared with such 
difficulty at Amiens had been roughly shaken long before Lord 
Whitworth went to Paris, and it was in the nature of things, 
as they then were, that it should be so imperilled. Bonaparte 
went on his way, and the British Government, observing 
his conduct, went on theirs, and both declared, which 
was quite true, that they wished peace to be maintained. 
England could not relinquish Malta, because no arrangement 
could be come to giving promise of the security that it would 
be independent, and safe from a French coup de main. France, 
or rather the First Consul, annexed Piedmont; held on to 
Holland, and ruled there—would suffer “ neither agitation nor 
change ;” brought the Swiss into complete subjection, and gave 
public orders to evacuate the country, which were never carried 
out; sent Sebastiani on a tour in the Levant, with an especial 
eye to Egypt and Syria; and ordered Decaen to India with very 
striking instructions. All round Bonaparte was undermining, 
or trying to undermine, British, and strengthening French 
power. And it was very great. The fatal expedition to San 
Domingo sailed out of ports ranging from Flushing to Cadiz,— 
not a pleasant spectacle to maritime England. Bonaparte was 
engaged, naturally, in developing his Navy, but that required 
time; he took measures to raise his Army to five hundred 
thousand men, and he was bent on having easy roads into 
and strong fortresses in Italy. His hand was deep in the 
embroiled affairs of Germany, and he paid subtle court 
to Alexander, as he had done to Paul. Is it to be supposed 
that the British Government watching these facts, at least such 
of them as were visible—they could not know, of course, the 
secret instructions framed for the French General in India— 
could be expected to ignore them, take no precautions, prepare 
for no contingencies ? They had to make out the best case they 
could in despatches, but what they were bound to act on and 
did act on was the facts; and the essence of the facts was that 
Bonaparte aimed at keeping England quiet until he had 
matured his gigantic naval and military plans, and had become, 
in his own opinion, more than a match for her single-handed. 
That was frustrated by the British resolve not to give up the 
one security they held in the shape of Malta, not to leave the 
misérable rocher, as the First Consul called it, when he could 
not get it, in a state so defenceless that it might have been 
rushed by a French division. For it is ridiculous to suppose 
that, even had they been so minded, the Neapolitan troops 
actually in the island could have resisted an attack, or that the 
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King of Naples, who sat under the shadow of French armies, 
could have been an efficient protector. 

One of our grounds for retaining Malta was a fear lest the 
French should make another inroad on Egypt. The British 
Cabinet had something more to go upon than Sebastiani’s 
mission and astonishing report, the published extracts of which 
Mr. Browning asserts were “rather meant as a diplomatic 
menace to England than as a serious indication of aggressive 
action.” But Bonaparte himself told Lord Whitworth in 
February, 1803, that he did not think Egypt was worth the risk 
of a war, “by which he should lose more than he could gain, 
since sooner or later Egypt wonld belong to France, either by 
the falling to pieces of the Turkish Empire, or by some arrange- 
ment with the Porte.” About the time when Sebastiani was 
sent—that is, months before Febrnary—the First Consul, says 
Bourrienne, “ pensait toujours 4 l’Orient.” In March, when 
the quarrel was hot, Joseph Bonaparte, speaking to Whitworth, 
was “clearly of opinion that the First Consul would not attempt 
to carry his views on Egypt into effect at this moment, even 
supposing we were not in the way [that is, at Malta]; but 
he would not undertake to say that the hope of acquiring that 
country would ever be abandoned.” The First Consul, however, 
‘was determined to go to war for Malta,” and he certainly said 
that he was. The British Government believed, as we learn from 
Lord Whitworth, that a design to invade Egypt was on foot in 
the preceding October, but that it was frustrated by the un- 
expected presence of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
The suspicions of the London Cabinet would have been more 
than confirmed a little later, could they have read the instruc- 
tions drawn up by Bonaparte himself for the General who was 
to go to India, dated January 15th, 1803. In the country where 
“our rivals dominate,” he was to give no alarm, raise no 
quarrels, but “dissimuler le plus possible.” Referring to the 
British, he was told,—* Ils sont les tyrans des Indes, ils y sont 
inquiets et jaloux; il faut s’y comporter avec douceur, dissimula- 
tion, et simplicité.” To what end? Ascertain how best to 
wage a long war: “ Pour nourrir la guerre aux Indes plusieurs 
campagnes.” He must assume that France would not hold the 
sea, and could hope for little help. Hence, in order to resist 
the English a long time, a point d’appui must be seized. In 
selecting one suitable for the purpose, it was to be laid 
hold of at once, no matter to what nation it belonged,— 
“ Portugaise, Hollandaise, ou Anglaise.” This was a design 
prepared with a view to the future, no doubt, but, as evi- 
dence of Bonaparte’s good faith, it is of greater weight than 
Sebastiani’s report. At first, he said, the General’s mission 
would be one of observation and commerce. ‘“ Mais le Premier 
Consul, bien instruit par lui et par l’exécution ponctuelle des 
instructions qui précédent, pourra peut-étre le mettre a méme 
d’acquérir, un jour, la gloire qui prolonge la mémoire des hommes 
_ au dela de la durée des siécles.” So we apprehend, although 
the First Consul “always denied that he had desigus against 
Egypt,” and asserted that Sebastiani’s mission was “ com- 
mercial,’ there can be little doubt in reasonable minds that his 
designs extended beyond Egypt to India itself. He did not want 
a rupture in 1803, because he had calculated, as we infer from a 
phrase in the Indian instractions—“ Si la guerre venait & se 
déclarer entre la France et l’Angleterre avant le 1¢™ Vendémaiare, 
ann. XIII. [September 22nd, 1805] ’’—that he would not be ready 
until 1805, and hence his anger and astonishment at the resolve 
of the British Cabinet to put an end to the suspense which 
involved England in the cost and anxiety of an armed and un- 
certain peace. 


Not much need be said about the famous incident “at Court,” 
when Bonaparte made speeches to and at Lord Whitworth, 
apparently as acts of intimidation. Mr. Browning is at pains 
to show “that ‘the insult to the British Ambassador,’ which so 
many historians” [and foolish historians they must be] “ assign 
as a reason for the war, dwindles into nothing but a brusquerie.” 
He does not seem to know, nor did Lord Whitworth, that it was 
a regularly gotten-up histrionic display, not less offensive on 
that account. Ina despatch to the French Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, dated March 16th, and signed, “ Par ordre du 
Premier Consul,” containing a version of the scene, we read that 
England had accused him publicly of meditating a warlike 
expedition in the midst of peace. ‘Cet outrage a sa 
loyauté,” the despatch goes on, “est entré vivement dans son 
coeur, et dimanche dernier, au cercle de Madame Bona- 
parte, il a saisi l'occasion d’exprimer sa juste indignation 
devant une assemblée faite pour donner de Il’éclat & ses 





paroles.” Surely nothing more need be said. It was probabl 

designed to back up the instructions given on March 11th to 
Brigadier Colbert, who carried a letter to the Emperor Alexander, 
—“ In case they speak of war with England, you will say that the 
French nation desires nothing more than to measure herself with 
that Power, vw Vantipathie qui ewiste.” But, at the same time 
he was to dwell on the harmless avocations of the First Consul, 
“Describe him as one very much engaged in tracing canals 
establishing manufactures, and occupied in matters concerning 
education.” Lord Whitworth behaved handsomely under the 
provocation, he did not make out of it an official complaint, but 
he told Talleyrand that he went to the Tuileries to pay hig 
respects to Madame Bonaparte, and that if he were “to be 
attacked there in that public manner by the First Consul on 
topics which are made to be discussed in the cabinet,” he 
should refrain from presenting himself until he had assurances 
that the same thing would not happen to him again. The incident 
is dramatic, but it was only one of a long series, and very far 
from the most grave which brought on the war. The rapture 
took place ostensibly on the retention of Malta; but its real 
cause was the profound belief that Bonaparte, so soon to become 
Napoleon, could not be trusted any longer, and that there would 
be no consolation in running the risk of being devoured last, 
“‘T believe he would have made you a present of Malta,” said 
Talleyrand, when all was over; “if your Cabinet had treated 
him avec plus d’égards.” That sounded well; but Napoleon 
was not only the greatest intellectual genius, he was above all 
things the greatest man of business then alive; and it is absurd 
to suppose that such a man would have been diverted from hig 
stupendous projects by any quantity of ¢gards from any quarter. 


ST. BERNARD’S.* 

Tux author of this book holds, apparently, a view of the effect 
of knowledge the very reverse of that put into Lord Say’s 
mouth by Shakespeare,—“ Ignorance is the curse of God; 
knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” Knowledge 
—at any rate, the knowledge of the human body—our author 
evidently thinks—and brings a mass of statement to endeavour 
to prove—the road to a moral hell, if that road be taken 
through the English hospital schools of medicine. If this book 
represents, even approximately, what goes on in our great 
teaching hospitals, we have among us a monster iniquity that 
closely rivals the vivisecting institutions of unenviable notoriety. 
That St. Bernard’s is a deliberate libel, we cannot believe, for 
what possible motive can its author have for vilifying his pro- 
fessional brethren, and incurring their lasting enmity, except 
the hope of putting wrong right ? Though writing anonymously, 
he can hardly hope to remain quite unknown ; so that he is risking 
not only his professional, but his social position, and even the 
respect of his personal friends. ‘There is one probable theory on 
which we may reconcile the honesty of his book with our ability 
to retain much of our old belief in the benevolent practices of our 
hospitals: itisthat our author hascollected together a mass of facts 
that have come to his knowledge from many hospitals and various 
sources, and from a long series of years; so that when all are 
woven into a tale, and connected with the brief experience of a 
single hero, it gives, unintentionally, a grossly exaggerated im- 
pression of the actual state of things in any one hospital at any 
given time. We suggest this view out of respect to the great 
teaching hospitals. But however exaggerated, as we hope and 
believe, the picture is, as a representation of the hospital schools 
as a whole, there must be truth enough in the book, if we are 
any judge of style, to cause us all great anxiety. And if that 
be so, it is no wonder that the author should shelter himself 
under a nom de plume, and should describe the hospital in which 
he studied under the imaginary name of “ St. Bernard’s.” 

The story, if story it can be called, is very thin indeed, and is 
merely a chain with which to connect the incidents of the hos- 
pital and after-career of a medical student. It is very desultory, 
wandering from horrible hospital details to the ungentlemanly 
“sprees” of light-hearted and more than questionably moral 
“ medicos ;” thence to discussions between earnest Christians 
and “advanced” and flippant agnostics; to the scenery and 
gipsies and cholera of Spain; and finally back to London, where 
the hero, Elsworth, marries a strong but right-minded and 
Christian lady—though not one to our taste—and starts a 
hospital on the principle of healing and not experimenting ; 
teaching thoroughly, but with only such experience as honest 
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healing supplies. There is, besides, a horrible episode of a 
physiologist who murders his wife, a story which is meant to 
show the effect of hospital research in hardening the heart. 
We shall not further discuss here either the story or the really 
earnest arguments for Christianity, but confine ourselves to the 
question of hospital practices. 

We believe the truth to be that the teaching hospitals, so far 
as they sin against the subscribers, sin chiefly in a somewhat 
extravagant expenditure. ‘The author says, at p. 179, “ one-half” 
would suffice “ for the patients’ benefit alone,” by which he means 
that the medical staff retain patients for scientific purposes far 
longer than is necessary to discharge them cured. This delay 
is not always to the injury of the patient, who is often far better 
fed and looked after than he could be at home, although it may 
well happen that his family suffers by his detention after he 
might, without injury to himself, be again earning wages. 
A more wasteful practice is that of admitting without careful 
inquiry, patients whose circumstances do not at all justify them 
in claiming the charity of hospitals. We heartily trust that our 
author’s more serious charges are coloured by an indignation 
that is not as circumspect as it should be in avoiding excursions 
into the region of misrepresentation. With regard to the 
charge that the hospital surgeons perform examinations and 
operations without anesthetics, a practitioner not far removed 
from his hospital experiences assures the present writer that he 
never saw a painful operation performed without them, unless 
when it was not worse than the extraction of a tooth; and then 
more with the object of not upsetting the stomach of a patient 
who had to go at once to work, than to save expense or trouble. 
Again, one of our author’s most indignant passages is directed 
against the wanton indeceucy practised in the women-patients’ 
receiving-room. In such rooms, we are assured, that female 
patients are sheltered by a screen, and only one or two of the 
chief medical men are present, and that neither there nor in the 
wards, is indecent or unnecessary publicity allowed. First-year 
students are said never to be admitted at all to the women’s 
wards ; and that for an obvious reason,—namely, that midwifery 
and diseases of women cannot be explained, and the treatment 
developed, without some amount of unpleasantness to the 
patients. We cannot easily believe that refractory patients are 
plied with spirits to give them Dutch courage and induce them 
to undergo operations, especially on the very unprofessional 
ground that whether the operation benefits the patient or not, 
it will add to the practice and experience of the teachers and 
learners. It is still harder to believe that moribund patients, 
or apparently moribund patients, are operated on without any 
atom of hope that life will be saved, or prolonged, or made more 
endurable. At all events, our author obviously colours his picture, 
when he introduces, into his modern story, the Burkeing and 
body-snatching of old times, and tells of bodies slipped in 
through a hole and a five-pound note passed out, without 
question asked or recognition of the purveyor. It is strongly 
asserted, on the other hand, that in the present day the bodies 
of unclaimed paupers only, or of those who, at rare intervals, 
bequeath their remains to the hospitals, are the subjects for the 
dissecting-rooms. Again, in the same way, our author disgusts 
us with the proceedings of a Mrs. Podger, while himself 
telling us that the “ Gamp and Harris Sisterhood” are ousted in 
favour of “the noble profession” of lady-nurses initiated by 
Miss Nightingale, More truth, we fear, exists in the charge 
that the vivisection of animals without licence is connived and 
winked at. The anecdote of the student who surrendered a 
favourite retriever to the scientific greed of his teacher, is at 
least founded on fact. 

We must remember that if the poor gain the benefit of the 
hospitals, they should not grudge some slight return,—to pay, as 
we may call it, in kind. They should not mind, for instance, 
some publicity for the advantage of students, or some short 
detention for the medical staff to study the effects of treatment. 
A prolonged detention, as we have said before, is often beneficial 
to the patient as well as to the student; it is the subscriber in 
these cases who has the most right to complain. It is probable 
thatif some of our author’s statements and opinions are founded 
on personal knowledge, much is gleaned from the proverbial 
grumbling of those who are under obligation to the hospitals. 
It is human nature to feel every painful remedy, every weary 
waiting, every roughness of manner, keenly, and not to be so 
ready to recognise adequately the relief, the patience, the readiness 
and kindness of those who minister to us in our sufferings ; and it 
is certain that many a patient, released from hospital, tells sad 





and frequently very exaggerated stories of all the pain and 
indignity, and delay and inattention, which he has been made to 
endure, as he thinks, unnecessarily. All this is endorsed with 
still growing exaggeration by those who have old scores to settle 
with the hospital, and thus, at second and third hand, we may 
imagine our author to have gathered the account he gives us of 
the terrible things that are done in the teaching hospitals. He 
quotes Sir Astley Cooper, when addressing the students of 
Guy’s :— 

“* Look, gentlemen, at one hundred patients who come into the 
hospital. What is the miserable treatment of these patients? You 
are aware that I scarcely ever enter these wards (the medical wards) 
of the hospital. I will tell you why I do not enter them. I abstain 
from entering them because patients are compelled to undergo so 
infamous a system of treatment that I cannot bear to witnessit...... 
No consideration shall induce me to repress my feelings, and I do say 
that the present treatment of patients is infamous and disgraceful, 
for their health is irremediably destroyed.’ On another occasion this 
great surgeon said: ‘The art of medicine is founded on conjecture 
and improved by murder,’ ” 


Now, we must remind our readers that Sir Astley Cooper died 
nearly half-a-century ago. But it is only fair that “ Asculapius 
Scalpel” should be allowed to speak for himself, and having 
said our say, we must leave him and his book to the judgment 
of the public. That teaching and scientific investigation is too 
much, and healing —quickly, humanely, and cheaply—too little 
the practice of our medical schools, we can scarcely doubt, even 
when we have deducted a large per-centage from our anthor’s 
statements, originating, as in the main we must believe they 
do, in his Christian humanity. 

Here are two of his illustrations of the treatment of moribund 
patients. A nurse calls a house-surgeon :— 


“Sister says she thinks he is dying fast, and are you going to 
operate ?’—‘Going to operate? Rather think I was. Don’t you 
know, Nurse, this is my first capital operation? Do you think I am 
going to lose the chance ?’—‘ 'Then, sir, Sister told me to ask you if I 
had better let the chaplain know ?’—‘Chaplain be hanged!’ he cried. 
‘Certainly not! It would only depress the poor devil. No! no! 
Plenty of brandy! Keep him up! Cheer him all you can; tell him 
it is only a trifling, every-day sort of affair, and he will be well ina 
jiffy. You may send for his wife.’—‘ Oh, sir, she has been waiting 
about the hospital all day.’—‘ All right, then! Now, gentlemen, to 
business. You shall see me do something pretty.’—The bell rang for 
the operation, to assemble the students, some of whom said ‘it was a 
beastly shame to torture a poor wretch who hadn’t a chance of getting 
over it.’—‘ Ah, you won’t talk like that when you are house-surgeon’ 
(H.S. they always termed it) ‘ yourself. You will be glad to operate 
on your own father if you can’t get anybody else. Besides, what 
are hospitals for, if not to qualify us for our work? If people don’t 
want us to learn all we can from them, why don’t they stay at home 
and die? The parish doctor won’t disturb their latter moments with 
operations.’ ”” 


And again :— 


“Here is a middle-aged woman, evidently having but a short time 
to live, yet this afternoon Dr. Wilson says his chief proposes to per- 
form upon her a capital operation. He has not the least hope it can 
save her life, but the chance of performing such an operation arises 
but seldom ; and it is but just and kind to the house-surgeon, who 
wants all the practical work he can get, to let him assist. So the 
woman and her friends are duly pressed to consent that this—‘ the 
only means of saving her life’—shall forthwith be done. To this end 
all the nurses are instructed to urge her. At last she submits. She 
will be carried to the operating theatre, and this chance of instruction 
will fall to Dr. Wilson’s hands; for as soon as the chloroform has 
effected its work, he will take the place of the chief, and ‘ do his first 
strangulated hernia.’ ” 

Amongst the cases of heartless experimenting, we have the 
following :— 

“* Would you like to do a gastrotomy ? You ought to do one or two 
before you leave; it’s a very pretty operation. I never knew a case 
survive more than a week; but there’s nothing like trying, and if you 
pick out a case that must die any way, you are welcome to use any 
of my cases that we can get to consent; and with Sister Agnes’ help 
—Sister is capital at getting consent to anything, aren’t you, Sister ? 
—it can generally be managed.’..... ‘I wish to investigate,’ said 
one of his dressers, ‘the presence of lithic acid in the blood of 
rheumatic patients. May I blister one or two of your patients, Mr. 
Crowe ?’—‘ Oh, certainly,’ said the obliging physiologist ; ‘only you 
must take precautions to let the patient imagine you are doing it for 
his benefit, and be careful the nurses don’t see what you are about— 
purses are getting so ’cute nowadays. With these provisos, you are 
free to roam at large, my friend, over the bodies of avy of my clinics.’ ” 


Almost inconceivable cases of carelessness and recklessness are 
charged against the operators :— 


‘‘ Visions of similar cases crowded in upon the good Sister’s recollec- 
tion—of eviscerated creatures in whom no tumour was discovered to 
remove ; of cases where, on the post-mortem table, sponges, and even 
instruments, had been discovered carelessly sewn upin the patients after 
operation, and had caused theirdeaths...... One day an old pavior 
smashed his hand. The surgeons at St. Bernard’s wanted to remove 
three fingers. Not before he had been to see Sister Agnes, he thought. 
Sister Agnes went in for conservative surgery, and told him to refuse 
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his consent. How often had she known a simple method of dressing 
save the digits in such a case! In three months the man had the 
complete use of his hand as before the accident, but that didn’t con- 
sole the house-surgeon, whose fingers had itched ‘to make a neat 
little job of it.’ ” 

Onr last extract shall be one of many hints that vivisection of 
animals is practised without a licence :— 

“« Was that the rough little terrier which followed Dr. Arnold into 
the laboratory when he was starving ? I have heard him laugh at the 
misplaced confidence of the brute,’ said Elsworth.—‘ The very animal,’ 
replied the story-teller.—‘ But, I say, you’ had no licence, you know!’ 
= eit oi ors ‘Licence be hanged! Do you think we care for the fanatics 
who impede our work ? Let them show themselves at St. Bernard’s ! 
Crowe has one, because it looks well to the public; but don’t you 
peach, Wilks, or you’ll do for yourself. Go on.’” 

Even if the general effect of St. Bernard’s be, as we hope, 
greatly exaggerated, we cannot but believe that a great deal of 
lawless, as well as careless and unscrupulous practice, does take 
place in many of our hospitals ; and we conceive that this general 
belief will go at least as far towards accounting for the recent 
falling-off in public subscriptions to hospitals as the hard times 
themselves. We should wish all hospital authorities to read St. 
Bernara’s, and to take the utmost pains to discover and put down 
any of the bad practices therein described which they may find 
in existence. 


POOR NELLIE.* 

Tus novel, in spite of various fanlts of which we shall have 
something to say later on, is a very powerful and remarkable 
book ; and we shall best and most briefly indicate the something 
in it which makes it so noteworthy by saying at once, and without 
any reservation, that we have in its anonymous author an 
inheritor, not perhaps of the entire mantle of Thackeray, but 
certainly of a very large portion of it. This is an imposing 
claim, which in the space which can be given here we can hardly 
hope to substantiate to the satisfaction of the obstinate sceptic. 
If, however, there be open-mindedness as well as obstinacy in 
those who hold that, since the death of the author of Vanity 
Fair, satire of a really commanding order has fonnd no home 
in English literature, we commend to such persons the perusal 
of Poor Nellie, feeling assured that by the time they reach the 
end of the second volume their opinion will be substantially the 
same as our own. 

It will be noticed that we say the second volume rather than 
the third, for the third volume is, in the main, an excrescence 
and a mistake, though it is certainly necessary for the justifica- 
tion of the title, as in the preceding volumes the girl whose 
name is given to the book is quite a subordinate character. It 
also contains one powerful, but much too revolting chapter, 
which gives the finishing touch to the relentlessly elaborate por- 
trait of Nellie’s mother; but a minute and terribly realistic 
picture of the wallowings of a gently nurtured and not ignobly 
natured young woman in that lowest depth which can only be 
reached by habitual intoxication, seems to us a violation of all 
the canons of wholesome art, and a violation, moreover, which 
has no compensating ethical effect. In the sense in which the 
word is ordinarily used, this volume is indeed tragic; but its 
materials are not those which conduce to purification by pity 
and by fear, but only to heart-sickness and disgust. 

It is, therefore, on the first two volumes alone, and mainly on 
the portrait of the central character in these volumes, that we 
base the claim above made. And here we may be met with an 
objection, even from those who have taken our advice, and read 
Poor Nellie with open and unprejudiced mind. Clara Newsham, 
it may be said, is simply Becky Sharp in new costume and novel 
surroundings ; and that full of ability as the portrait undoubtedly 
is, it is at best very clever imitative work. From our point of view: 
this is altogether mistaken criticism. There are obvious surface 
resemblances between the two women, and, of course, the utter 
lack of principle common to both provides a resemblance which 
goes far below the surface ; but mere want of principle is not an 
individualising quality: it simply supplies a void in which the 
true individualising qualities have room to play, and it is by 
these that Becky Sharp and Clara Newsham are absolutely 
differentiated. ‘To begin with a very broad and general distinc- 
tion, Clara as she appears in these pages, is an even worse woman 
than Becky as she appears in the pages of Vanity Fair. It is 
possible to exaggerate Becky’s badness, and, as a matter of fact, 
it is frequently exaggerated. She was certainly an utterly un- 
scrupulous adventuress, but she differed from other people in 
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this numerous class less by exceptional wickedness than by ex- 
ceptional cleverness. Utterly friendless, and with no weapons 
to fight the battle of life but those forged by her own quick 
brain, she made up her mind to work her way to a recognised 
and comfortable place in society, without troubling herself con. 
cerning the quality of the means employed. Apparently devoid 
not only of the power to feel love and sympathy, but even of 
the capacity to appreciate them—witness her heartless and 
contemptuous ingratitude to the good old Miss Pinkertons, who 
had shown themselves true friends—it was natural for a cold and 
narrow nature like hers to meet all men and women as enemies, 
to be openly defeated or secretly circumvented. She was at war 
with mankind; and in public wars, the world seems to have 
agreed to legitimatise actions which it would admit to be shameful 
in times of peace. Becky applied this opinion of the world to 
her own private campaign, and in her guerilla-warfare freely 
availed herself of the license granted to the accredited soldier ; 
but it would hardly be safe to say that Thackeray in- 
tended her to be regarded as a woman who deliberately pre- 
ferred crooked ways to straight ones. When she said that it 
was easy to be good upon five thousand a year, she apparently 
implied that the position of ease was also a position to be desired, 
and that freedom from the necessity of resorting to mean shifts 
might have been welcome to her rather than otherwise. Above 
all, she was not in any true sense of the word a hypocrite, unless 
we can so call the General who devises means to deceive the 
enemy concerning the number of his forces or the nature of his 
intentions. She played upon other people’s vanity or cupidity, 
but she was really remarkably free from humbug, save when 
humbug seemed absolutely necessary in the way of business; 
and, strange as it may seem at first, it would not be at all 
paradoxical to speak of her as a naturally straightforward 
person. 


In all these respects Becky Sharp and Clara have absolutely 
nothing in common, and their surroundings are as diverse as 
their characters. Clara has, to begin with, the social position 
and the creature-comforts the want of which called into action 
Becky’s wonderful powers of dramatic dissimulation. The 
daughter of a Bishop, and the wife of a rich and exceedingly 
pliant husband, whose standing in his county is such that he 
is eventually made a Peer, she possesses, in addition to these 
advantages, a personal popularity which would have enabled 
her to compass all reasonable ends by perfectly direct and 
transparent means. Unlike Becky, therefore, Clara is not 
subjected to the stress of external temptation; her temptations, 
such as they are, are self-made, and have no palliating 
quality. Becky, the adventuress of whom nobody knows any- 
thing, meets everywhere with a suspicious greeting, and her 
first task is always to lull suspicion to sleep; Clara, by her 
antecedents and externals—her angelic face is frequently referred 
to—receives universal confidence, and only in the minds of one 
or two persons does she inspire even a vague distrust. She is 
absolutely without a single excuse for choosing “ ways that are 
dark” or attempting “tricks that are vain,” but she is an in- 
stinctive hypocrite and a deliberate schemer, with such an 
ungovernable passion for walking in tortuous paths that, like 
Pope, she would, if possible, “drink tea by stratagem.” The 
special art to which she devotes her talent for finesse is the art 
of match-making—in which is included the companion art 
of match-breaking—and her principal victims are her two 
daughters, Adela and Nellie, and the brothers George and 
Charles Crofton, of whom the former is deemed an “ eligible,” 
the latter a ‘‘ detrimental.” We have used the word “ victims ” 
not carelessly, but with intention. Most match-makers are partly 
inspired by a mere love of managing other people’s affairs for 
them; but, as arule, the match-maker is a really kindly disposed 
person whose first object—and, as she honestly believes, her only 
object—is to make young people happy by helping “ suitable ” 
youths and maidens to find out each other’s suitability, and 
then to do what in them lies to secure the smooth running 
of the course of true love. There is none of this sentimental 
nonsense about Clara Newsham. She knows nothing of love or 
of young people’s “ feelings” for each other; all she knows is 
that she has certain “ views,” and if the feelings and the views 
clash, so much the worse for the former. In contemplating the 
cold, calculating cruelty which characterises Clara’s method of 
carrying out her plans, our blood boils in a way which compels 
us to realise that the aboriginal savage is stirring within us. To 
divert suspicion from her schemes, she adopts a course of action 
by means of which she inspires Adela and George with a feeling 
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for each other which is a compound of fear and dislike; but 
when the auspicious moment for direct action arrives, the two 
puppets, mutually repellent though they be, must come together. 
Gradually but surely, the two helpless young creatures are 
involved in a web from which there seems no escape; and 
though George’s life is made as miserable as the life of a healthy 

oung man with a clear conscience well can be, and Adela 
ig tortured till her poor brain is on the point of giving 
way, Clara knows no pity and no relenting. And here it may 
be well to take note of one important difference between the 
portraiture of the author of Vanity Fair and that of the author 
of Poor Nellie. The limner of Becky Sharp is not merely 
devoid of a positive dislike for his creation; he has a measure 
of sympathy with her—indeed, one feels sometimes that he 
really admires her cleverness and courage—and his sympathetic 
appreciation infects the reader, and enables him to feel that 
Becky, in spite of all that is repellent in her, is a human being 
of ordinary flesh and blood. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the portraiture of the later writer is much less passionless ;— 
that she hates Clara, and determines that we shall hate her, 
with a fierce hatred; and though this hatred does much to 
increase the impressiveness of the picture, it also does something 
to weaken its verisimilitude, for Clara is less a woman than—to 
quote the sub-title of Webster’s play—a “ white devil.” Before 
the author has well warmed to her work, and while her emotions 
are well in hand, she remarks of her heroine that, “at the 
beginning of her career, before her great talents were fully 
developed, Mrs. Newsham was at times undoubtedly too astute ;” 
but, as a matter of fact, she is too astute from first to last, 
for the simple reason that her creator mercilessly debits 
her with gratuitous hypocrisies and dissimulations of which a 
clever woman like’ Clara Newsham could never have been guilty, 
because she would have seen clearly the probability of their 
being found out. Once or twice, when she makes a mistake of 
this kind, she is befriended by the chapter of accidents, and her 
temerity is therefore apparently justified ; but then, cold, unim- 
pulsive women of Mrs. Newsham’s type are not in the habit of 
trusting to accident, and the author would not have made her 
so foolish had she not been determined to realise to the utmost 
extent her possibilities of mean cruelty. Then, too, when Clara 
deliberately entraps poor, frightened Nellie into a lie, in order 
that the consciousness of the sin may make the girl still more 
powerless to resist, she achieves a refinement of inventive 
wickedness to which Becky was quite a stranger. A portrait 
painted with such strokes as these cannot fail, and does not 
fail, to bite itself into the imagination and the memory, but 
we cannot help feeling that a lighter and more discriminating 
touch would have given it a satisfying quality which at present 
it lacks. 

Though Poor Nellie has evidently been written for the sake of 
this one character, the subordinate personages are delineated, 
not, indeed, with the same inventive genius, but with equal care 
and skill. Indeed, in some respects they are more successful 
than Clara, because drawn with a cooler, calmer hand. In such 
creations as the absent-minded Thomas Newsham, who never 
realises that he is but a tool—a rather dangerous one at times 
—in the hand of his clever wife; the loyal, simple-hearted, 
trustful Admiral; and the phlegmatic and puzzle-headed Adela, 
whose inertia of nature makes such severe demands upon her 
mother’s powers of management, it is difficult to find a flaw. 
The literary style of the book is perfectly simple, but it has a 
fine hard polish which is wonderfully appropriate. Poor Nellie 
is, in short, a very remarkable novel ; and the longer we consider 
it, the less reason we see to modify the verdict pronounced in 
our opening sentences. 


MR. FOOTMAN’S THEOLOGICAL PAPERS.* 
Tuesk are rather papers of hints, than papers which work out 
the hints they contain, on the ethical and theological subjects 
of the day. But they are the papers of a very genuine man, 
who really faces the difficulties with which he deals, and does 
not attempt to evade them. Some of them are better than others, 
but all show a candid and a masculine mind, which is incapable 
of evading a serious difficulty, and which meets it with all the 
greater candour and seriousness, the more serious it is. The paper 
which, on the whole, seems to us the most effective, is the first, on 
the relation between ethics and theology. Nothing can be more 
just than Mr. Footman’s assertion that Bishop Butler’s represen- 
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tation of the conscience as a regal faculty which imposes its law 
on the soul, contains only half the trath, since the more ardently 
we accept that point of view, the more embarrassed we are 
whea we are called to explain the very common phenomenon of 
a perverted conscience which becomes more dogmatic and ime 
perious, the more it persuades itself that it is an absolate 
monarch,—while in reality it is the mere ear by which the voice 
of a truly absolute authority is more or less accurately conveyed 
to us. In trath, as Mr. Footman puts it, without regarding the 
conscience as in some sense subjective and liable to all the 
derangement to which subjective faculties are liable, we cannot 
recognise that elasticity and capacity for enlargement of faculty 
which unquestionably distinguishes the conscience of man, as 
it does all his other capacities, and which of course must 
distinguish any finite being striving to fit himself for an infinite 
career. What the conscience really asserts is, no doubt, in the 
highest sense binding on us; but the conscience, like all the rest 
of our faculties, must widen and deepen as we accumulate a 
wider and deeper moral experience; and this is inconsistent with 
the nature of a stereotyped faculty which is always saying the 
same thing in the same tone. What it really is, is an ear gifted 
with the power of recognising the divine accents; and the 
divine voice must necessarily differ and deepen as the range 
of human experience to which it speaks becomes larger and 
deeper too. What it says to the tribe which has just eman- 
cipated itself from a low form of idolatry, will be different 
from what it says to a nation educated by war and famine, by 
suffering and triumph, by Judges, Kings, sages, and prophets, 
to a far higher aptitude for moral teaching. And if the 
conscience did not grow with the compass of this divine voice, 
it would not keep pace with the needs of the people. Mr. Foot- 
man is quite right in pressing his point that in order to make 
Butler’s theory of the monarchical character of conscience true 
at all, we must ascribe that monarchical character rather to an 
infinite Being outside us who appeals to a growing faculty inside 
us, than to that faculty itself. The conscience testifies to moral 
obligation; but it testifies one thing when the experience is 
narrow, another thing of the same general tendency, but ina 
wider sense, when the experience has widened, and so forth as 
the upward development goes on. In other words, while the 
moral faculty bears witness to God, God is the inspirer of the 
moral faculty, and neither is explicable without the other. Mr. 
Footman urges with great force that the accusing function of 
conscience, again, is inexplicable without the same theological 
key :— 

“Tt is just here, when condacting its inquisitions and issuing its 
searching sentences, that Conscience assumes a tone of the highest 
and most unlimited authority, and penetrates to the very quick and 
marrow of the inner man. Men who have evaded the Commanding 
Conscience have been made to quail before the Convincing Conscience, 
and to discover that its writ runs in every province of the soul, and 
is valid in season and out of season, with no statute of limitations to 
arrest its execution. No transaction within the mind of a man is 
more truly awful than that in which the Conscience—(it may be 
years, it may be decades, after the date of the deed or the thought 
or the baser preference by which it was disobeyed)—compels him to 
realise the horror of what has been done and to pass sentence on 
himself, with inner self-reproaches ‘not loud, but deep.’ It is an 
awful moment, ‘ Eternity in time,’ in which the Conscience awakens 
the memory which the ‘drowsy syrups of the world’ may have put 
to sleep for years, and in which, with an unsparing hand, it tears to 
pieces the veil of treacherous extenuations by which a man may 
have tried to conceal himself from himself, and to divide his present 
from his past, as if the passage of time, which had changed his 
physical frame, had power to destroy his personal identity. Catch 
the tears which a man may shed, when Conscience thus ascends the 
judgment-seat, where it is more awful than it was upon the throne, 
and, as Kant somewhere reminds us, the Chemist, if he analyses those 
tears, may find in them nothing to distinguish them from the tears 
which a man may have shed in a spasm of physical pain, or in a 
moment of disappointed ambition, or of pecuniary embarrassment. 
But catch the mind of a man thus in court before his awakening and 
convincing Conscience, arrest that mind as it quivers beneath the felt 
and searching glance of this inexorable inquisitor, and you will never 
again be able to confuse the moral judgment with even the highest 
grade of the prudential motive, or to erase the line which divides the 
searchings of Conscience from any pains and troubles, dreadful though 
they be, in which there mingles no element of moral self-reproach. 
PC Cu IC What is really going on, in such a case, is not an operation 
in which one and the same person is judge and crimiual, but one in 
which the Eternal Judge is accosting a man, and making manifest to 
him the nature of his deeds and of his condition. The sense of there 
being One infinitely above me and yet ‘closer than breathing’ and 
associating Himself with me intimately—of there being One personally 
related to me and yet authoritatively condemning me ;—the strange 
quivering of my soul as it feels that its very solitude helps to make 
it feel more sure than ever that it is not alone, and cannot get alone; 
—all this is not the result of an untrustworthy subjective dream, but 
of the Personal Presence of One Who sees me through and through— 
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of One before whose Judgment-Seat I shall be made manifest (to 
myself at any rate) when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
and I shall know myself even as I am made now to feel that I am 
known.” 

Mr. Footman seems to us to have the soundest possible con- 
ception of the true relation between ethics and theology. 


The paper which interests us most next to this paper on the 
relation between ethics and theology, is that on “ The Intellectual 
Trials of the Spiritual Life,” which is, though perhaps still more 
of the nature of a succession of hints, full of significance. Mr. 
Footman’s contention that the sceptical temper which dissolves 
the moral and spiritual authority of our highest beliefs into 
illusions, is of precisely the same origin as that which, by cling- 
ing to the senses as the most unassailable because the most 
original and unmanufactured experience, would make us regard 
the intellectual corrections of the senses as illusory,—for example, 
the intellectual disproof of the sensible impression that the sun 
goes round the earth,—is very strongly put. For it is quite as 
certain that the conviction of our moral freedom which appears 
to contradict our faith in the law of causation, is essential to 
the highest progress in moral civilisation, as it is that the 
conviction of the truth of scientific principles which appear to 
contradict the senses, is essential to the highest progress in in- 
tellectual culture and in material discoveries. Without the last 
we could not have had natural science; without the first, we 
could not have had moral beliefs. In the same sense is the 
paper on “ Heredity and Freewill,” a paper of the utmost 
wisdom, though too brief; and this is the greatest fault in 
the paper on “ Popular Positivism.” Indeed, here the brevity 
sometimes assumes almost the air of mere jottings of points 
which needed elaboration in order to produce their effect at all. 
Nevertheless, this little book, though it errs, as books nowadays 
seldom err, by over-brevity, is a book which indicates the deepest 
convictions of a genuine Christian who finds his theology the 
only key to the realities of life. 


MR. MACKENZIE ON SOUTHERN AFRICA.* 
Tus is the most important of the many important books that 
have been published on South Africa, since the native question 
there became a burning one. It is important as putting the 
special “ case” of its author, Mr. Mackenzie, before the British 
public in its entirety; as the political manual of Bechuanaland, 
if not of South Africa; as the text-book for those who hold that 
Great Britain cannot do justice to her civilising mission in 
that region, except by the beneficent though iron exercise of 
Imperial authority. Yet what the ordinary reader will most note 
in Austral Africa is the spirit of reverence which pervades it, as 
it pervades the South African romances of Mr. Rider Haggard, 
and so demonstrates the spiritual truthfulness of those won- 
derful creations. Does not this passage, in which Mr. Mackenzie 
embodies the aspirations of his book, read like “last words by 
Allan Quatermain ” ?— 

‘*T see the time come when for loyalty, intelligence, and resource, 

Austral Africa will be held in honour throughout the Empire; when, 
should Imperial need arise, Austral Africans will equal Australasians 
in physique and in all soldierly qualities,—both vying successfully 
with the sons of the colder North, their fellow-subjects in Canada and 
the mother-country ; while the Bantu regiments from Austral Africa 
would be unsurpassed by any which could be brought into the field 
from among the millions of India. But, like every true vision of the 
future, mine ends in peace and not in war. Assuredly, as England 
has abolished duelling, and still retains her honour and ber self-respect, 
80 will the savage arbitrament of war be discredited and disused the 
world over, when the thoughts of the victorious Galilean shall have 
become the code of the world. Then the contests of men will consist 
in the noble emulations of literature, art, commerce, and industry ; in 
all of which Austral Africa will have its share. I see these things 
with the eye of the soul; they will surely come to pass. I pray to be 
permitted to see some of them with the bodily eye also.” 
Mr. Mackenzie obviously belongs to the same class—or, rather, 
order—of men as General Gordon. In his eyes, as in Gordon’s, 
the performance of duty and the promotion of civilisation mean 
the bringing of Christianity to bear on the solution of the 
problems by which, owing to circumstances, men find them- 
selves faced. Probably—and here also he resembles Gordon— 
his leading fault is impatience with those who do not see so 
quickly or so clearly where duty lies as he does. 

Necessarily controversial in form, Mr. Mackenzie’s work is 
historical and politico-didactic in essence. He fights over again 
his famous battles with Mr. Rhodes and Captain Bower, with 
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Van Niekirk and Van Pittius, of Stellalandand Goshen notoriety, 
and recounts his differences (they can scarcely be termed 
quarrels) with Sir Hercules Robinson. These brought about Sir 
Charles Warren’s expedition into, and inquiry into the adminis. 
tration of, Bechuanaland, resulting in the expulsion of the 
Boer freebooters, the substantial justification of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
conduct as Deputy-Commissioner in 1884-1885, and the estab. 
lishment of a genuine protectorate, which, however, should be 
extended formally to the Zambesi, as the natural frontier between 
Southern and Central Africa, and not confined to the region 
south of the Molopo River. But while Mr. Mackenzie fights 
his battles over again, he gives also a valuable amount of 
information as to the characters, customs, and wants of the 
Bechuanalanders as he goes along. His experiences as a 
missionary, first at Shoshong and next at Kuruman, both of 
which are in the country he subsequently administered, and the 
story of which he had told in part before he published this work, 
had given him qualifications for understanding and solving the 
Bechuana problem possessed by no ordinary soldier or civilian at 
the Cape, confused by the conflict of “ideas” there. We do not 
care to enter at length into Mr. Mackenzie’s half-personal con- 
troversies, into the old stories of Van Pittius and Van Niekirk, 
of Honey and Bethell, although there can be no question what- 
ever that in his contentions he was at least nine-tenths in the 
right. To do so would serve little purpose now. Besides, it 
is quite possible that Mr. Mackenzie may have been on 
occasions a little sharp and unaccommodating—as was even 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster, as are most earnest men with 
a mission—with Dutch adventurers whose hearts were with 
the Transvaal Republicans, and that he preferred to the 
palm of persuasion the knuckles of what in flabby times is 
termed coercion. In any case, it is well that bygones of this 
kind should be bygones, provided always that they have their 
influence on policy in the future. And Mr. Mackenzie must 
admit that they had their influence. He may not have triumphed 
all along the line, but he has triumphed essentially. “The 
stream of tendency” is decidedly against the vacillating or 
zigzag policy pursued by the Colonial Office of late years 
towards South Africa, and in favour of the substitution for it 
of a resolute course of action, the key-note of which must be the 
administration of the native protectorates in accordance with 
Imperial ideas in Downing Street and St. Stephen’s, and not 
with crude or fluid Colonial opinion. As a step towards this 
end, Mr. Mackenzie recommends the separation of the office of 
High Commissioner in South Africa from that of Governor of 
Cape Colony, and the making of the High Commissioner the 
representative of British authority, British justice—which is 
almost invariably tempered with mercy—and British funda- 
mental ideas on civilisation. Something of this sort must be 
done. To say the very least of it, while the Colonists are fight- 
ing out their racial and other battles, they have not the time, 
and are otherwise unfit, to grapple vigorously with the native 
problem. As for the political future of South Africa, Mr. 
Mackenzie has really little new to say. In the parts ut 
South Africa that are under the British Crown, there are five 
people who speak English to six who speak Dutch, while in the 
independent States the ratio is one to six. In spite of this, Mr. 
Mackenzie says—and his opinion is especially valuable, because 
he has no reason to think well of politicians at the Cape— 
“‘ Dutch, Danish, German, French, English, Irish, and Scottish— 
no race as such shall have the dominance in South Africa; but 
all Europeans will coalesce in friendliness and intelligent co- 
operation, and will do so without pressure or effort when they 
intelligently see that their objects and their interests are the 
same.” But this heterogeneous community, even though it be 
pervaded by an enthusiasm for South Africa—not for “the 
Afrikanders,” but for the South Africans, black as well as 
white—must require, at least for a time, light and leading of 
the Imperial kind which Amsterdam cannot give it. It would 
be preposterous to look for these in Berlin. They mast be 
found in London, and not in Cape Town or Durban. 


Mr. Mackenzie pronounces, like Mr. Baden Powell, in favour 
of a British colonisation of Bechuanaland, and speaks with the 
authority given him by a residence of sixteen years in North, 
and of about nine in South, Bechuanaland. He thinks the 
country is healthier than our own, and would be a welcome 
change to “thrifty and laborious people who are battling for 
dear life on some small holding in England or Scotland.” He 
believes there are portions of Bechuanaland where a body of 
some hundreds of agricultural emigrants would, like the Scottish 
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settlers on Baviaan’s River some sixty years ago, take root from 
the first and make for themselves homes. Mr. Mackenzie also 
suggests that such emigrants should not be mere agriculturists, 
but should follow both branches of farming, making a start with 
some sheep or Angora goats, and afew cows. There is room, too, 
for the energetic rancher, if he works hard, and does not put too 
much stock by his cigarettes. He would find a market for large 
transactions at Kimberley,—“ And Kimberley being within little 
more than twenty days from England, why should not Bechuana- 
land meat, ‘tinned’ at Kimberley, compete with Australian ?” 
The practical as distinguished from the political, historical, or con- 
troversial lesson of this book, may be summed up—so far as enter- 
prising would-be emigrants with capital, and poor but deserving 
men crowded out here, are concerned—in: ‘ Apply, if possible, 
to Khame.’ Khame is the great chief who asked through Sir 
Charles Warren for a British protectorate, and openly expressed 
his belief in the superiority of British to Dutch farmers. 
He is an old pupil of Mr. Mackenzie, and evidently a remark- 
able man, of quiet manners, sincere and upright. He has 
freed the vassals of his tribe. He is exceedingly hostile to the 
introduction of intoxicating liquors into his country. Daring a 
time of scarcity, he devoted his personal savings to purchasing 
from white men food for his starving subjects. His words, in 
offering land to English settlers, point him out as a man of 
sagacity. “I propose that a certain country of known 
dimensions shall be mine and my people’s for our cattle-stations, 
as I have shown in the map. Then I say, with reference to all 
the country which remains, I wish that the English people 
should come and live in it; that they should turn it into their 
cultivated fields and cattle-stations.” Yet Khame also 
stipulates “that my people must not be prevented from 
hunting in all the country except where the English shall 
have come to dwell.” Khame is the most remarkable South 
African chief who figures in Mr. Mackenzie’s book, and we 
cannot but believe that his desire to be brought into closer con- 
nection with English settlers and English ways, will yet—in 
spite of a first repulse—be recognised by the Colonial Office, as 
well as be responded to (as we presume it may be) by individual 
English farmers who may wish to try their fortunes in the truly 
promising portions of Bechuanaland. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. (Ward and Downey.)—There is 
a very agreeable air of reality in this book which renders it of little 
or no consequence whether it is based ou actual experiences, or on 
knowledge that has been “ got-up” as carefully as Moore “ got-up” the 
materials for his “ Lalla Rookh.” It is the story of a Princess born 
in the island of Zanzibar, whose mother, as she tells us almost too 
realistically, was “a Circassian by birth, who in early youth had been 
torn away from her home,” while her “father had only one Horme 
(plural, Harino), or legitimate wife, in my time, as far as I recollect ; 
his other wives, or Sarari (singular, Surie), numbering seventy-five 
at his death, had all been purchased by him gradually, and the former, 
his first wife, Azze bint Séf,a Princess of Omiu by birth, reigned 
as absolute mistress over the household.” What encourages a reader 
in the belief that the information these Memoirs supply has been 
obtained by careful study is the self-consciousness of the auto- 
biographer. She is found, every second page, explaining how Arabs 
differ from Europeans, or how Europeans are mistaken in holding 
this, that, or the other view of some aspect of Arab life. Take, for 
example :—“ An Arab never thinks of making plans for the morrow, 
as he may expect to be called away any day. He never plants 
but that which he can reap himself; and he considers him who 
acts otherwise to be ‘like the rich man who set up greater barns.’ 
(Luke xii.)”” This looks rather like the language of a missionary who 
has lived among Arabs, than of an Arab herself. Nevertheless, the 
book is a series of very carefully finished pictures of Arabian 
interiors, or rather of interiors in the life of an Arabian Princess 
who travels a considerable distance from her native Zanzibar, but 
whose heart always remains there. 


A Flock of Girls, and their Friends. By Nora Perry. (Ticknor and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.) —We are not quite sure that Miss Perry’s poetry, 
limited in range though it is, is not better than her prose. But there 
is a great deal of piquancy in these sketches—for they can hardly be 
described as stories—of American girls in their teens. There is a 
purpose in every one of them, as, for example—and no better 
example could be had—in the first, which bears the title of “ Tacy,” 
and which tells how a girl comes to be a source of comfort to others 
through learning to forget herself. We cannot, of course, speak at 








length of Miss Perry’s ‘“‘Jims,”’ and Louises, and Pattys, and 
Marigolds. One of the best of her sketches is “ Dorothy.” Itisa 
very pretty picture indeed of a spirited Boston girl, in the days of 
the struggle of the American Colonies against the British Crown, 
who finds herself at her “ first party ’’ in the company of loyalists. 
Historic Girls. By E. 8. Brooks. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —These 
twelve stories (republished from the St. Nicholas Magazine) picture 
to us twelve heroines of the ancient and modern world, beginning 
with Zenobia of Palmyra, and ending with Ma-ta-oka, commonly 
called Pocahontas. Pretty stories they are, well told and set off with 
plenty of picturesque detail. Our only doubt is how far the epithet 
“historic” is applicable. Historic these women were; they all 
played a part in the history of the time. But was it the part which 
the author assigns tothem? There are dark traits, for instance, in 
Zenobia that we hear nothing about, and that really concern the 
estimate of her character. She courted her own downfall by an un- 
scrupulous ambition ; and there is too much reason to believe that 
she procured the assassination of her husband. As to Helena, mother 
of Constantine, it is really time that the old fable of her having been 
a British Princess should be finally banished. This is the second time 
within a month that we have had to protest against it. But it is un- 
gracious to find fault with a really instructive and entertaining book. 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. By W. Hamilton Gilson. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Gilson, in this “tribute to the woods and fields,”’ 
as he calls it, enlarges on the beauties of his native scenery as they 
seem in diverse seasons. (It should be said that his “ woods and 
fields”? are on the other side of the Atlantic.) His first paper is 
entitled “ A Winter Walk,” and is full, as, indeed, all the papers are, 
of aclose and affectionate observation of Nature. In the second paper 
he describes a “‘ witch-hazel copse,”’ and has much to say not only on 
the tree itself, but on the uses attributed to it, For, indeed, the 
prefix “ witch” has much significance in it. It ig a wand of this 
wood that guides the way to springs and treasures. “ Aunt Huldy,’’ 
whom Mr. Gilson describes, was an adept in its employment. ‘“ Sap 
Bewitched,” “ Back-Yard Studies” (an interesting example of the 
botanising that may be done close at home, a plot of some three 
hundred feet square containing sivty-four species), “ Singing Wings,” 
“ A Grassy Road,’”’ and “ Wood Notes,” are the titles of the other 
essays. Allare richly and beantifully illustrated by the author, whose 
drawings are presented to us with the delicate skill of American 
wood-engraving. 

On the Banks of the Ouse. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.) 
—This story is, we think, one of Mrs. Marshall’s happiest efforts. 
The scene is laid in the little Bedfordshire town of Olney, about a 
hundred years ago. The poet Cowper appears in it, but almost as a 
persona muta. There is, indeed, something very pathetic in his figure, 
as, in some mood of the depression which was deepening upon him, it 
crosses the scene. John Newton plays a part, though a minor part, 
in the story. One of the objects with which it is written is, indeed, 
to vindicate his character, or rather his theology, from the charge of 
having contributed to the religious madness of the poet. This, 
however, is not refuted, as Mrs. Marshall thinks, either by an 
occasional pleasantry that passed between the two, or by Newton’s 
affectionate care of the poet. It is more to the point that Cowper 
had exhibited the tendency long before. Still, one cannot but think 
that it would have been well for him if he had not been brought into 
contact with a divine of high Calvinistic opinions. The story is 
skilfully contrived. The son of a brutal, hard-drinking Bedfordshire 
squire turns to better things, and finds both truth and happiness in 
the new life which he chooses. The story of his courtship and 
married life is full of interest, while the figures of Drusilla Allen, of 
Katherine, the maid of the mill, with her unhappy love, and poor Paul 
Chamberlain, so distracted between this world, in the shape of the girl 
he loves, and the next, are picturesque and lifelike. The legal element 
in the story is, as usual, a little doubtful. Neither the squire nor the 
intruding nephew could have imagined for a moment that a man can 
cut off an entail without the consent of the heir. 


We have received a final volume, containing between six and seven 
hundred drawings, of John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, 
from the Collection of “Mr. Punch.’ (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)— 
They range over a considerable space of time, 1846-1864 (Leach died 
iu the October of the latter year). Mr. Briggs’s ‘‘ Adventures in the 
Highlands” (1861) and “ Mr. Briggs’s Horse-Tamiag Experiences ”’ 
(1861) are among them. This concludes the series. 

We have received a handsome illustrated edition of the Tanglewood 
Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Chatto and Windus.)—The illustra- 
tions, executed in photogravure, are by George Wharton Edwards. 
They are naturally unequal in merit. Indeed, the subjects are such 
as it is remarkably difficult to do justice to. ‘ Medea,” for instance 
(p. 179), is not adequate to the character. ‘‘ King Pluto and Proser- 
pina ” is perilously near the border of the ridiculous. “Circe and the 
Swine,” on the other hand, and “Cadmus throwing the Rock,” give 
a favourable idea of the artist’s powers. 

The Vision of Sir Launful. By James Russell Lowell. (Sampson 
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Low and Co.)—Sir Launfal wes an early work of Mr. Lowell’s, 
and some of his admirers think that he has never surpassed it. Some 
of the best thoughts of the new time, which, whatever its faults, has 
@ keener conscience than the old, are here expressed. The “ Holy 
Grail,” which some would seek in remote adventure, is to be found 
close at the door by him who takes into his heart “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto Me :”— 


* This crust is my faea broken for thee; 
This water His bl hat died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me.” 


The sumptuous edition before us is worthy of this fine poem. All 
that paper and print can do have been done for it; and the illustra- 
tions are, on the whole, worthy, though we must own to liking the 
least ambitious most. 

Misadventures at Margate: a Legend of Jarvis’s Jetty. Written by 
Thomas Ingoldsby. Pictured by Ernest M. Jessop. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)—We hardly recognised under this fine title our old 
friend, “The Little Vulgar Boy.”’ But here he is, never before, 
surely, so handsomely dressed up. Mr. Jessop’s pictures are capital. 
He will, we are sure, not take it ill if we say that he has sat at the 
feet of Randolph Caldecott. But he is nothing like a copyist. The 
“boy” is a distinct creation ; so are the sailors; so, above all, is Mrs. 
Jones, the very ideal of a lodging-house keeper. 

Home Again. By George MacDonald. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—There are few readers who may not derive some profit from 
Dr. MacDonald’s books ; but those whom Home Again seems especially 
intended to benefit are not the young. In fact, it may be described 
asa “lesson for critics.” Walter Colman, who has certain poetical 
gifts which make him fancy himself a poet, goes up to London to 
make himself a name. His father’s means are greatly lessened by a 
bank failure, and he has to earn his bread. As this cannot be done 
by authorship, he naturally becomes a critic. As a critic he falls 
into certain insincerities and superficialities to which these crafts- 
men are liable, his most serious deflection from the truth being caused 
by his love for a certain Lady Lufa. In a moment of exhilaration, he 
bestows extravagant praise on a volume of her verse, and sins against 
light in refusing to retract it when he looks at the book again in a 
more sober mood. This affair between Walter and Lady Lufa is 
given with much force. Dr. MacDonald is at his best in the descrip- 
tion of the lady given by a former lover,—‘‘ She has two moods,” 
he says, and “the one mood never influences, never modifies 
the other. The one mood is enthusiasm for what is not, the 
other is indifference to what is.” That Walter returns to a better 
mind, and finds a woman worthy of his love, need hardly be said, 
And what is more to the purpose, as far as those who are to profit by 
the story are concerned, he gives up criticism for farming. 


The Animal World: an Advocate of Humanity, Vol. XVII., and 
The Band of Mercy, Vol. IX. (S. W. Partridge and Co.), are two 
periodicals, differing in some respects, as in size and method (the first 
being wider and, we may say, more practical in its scope), but both 
Both are 
‘issued by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.’”’ We need not say that they have our best wishes and 
heartiest commendation. 

Under Suspicion. By Edith Stowe. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—A story 
with a plot just sufficiently involved to arouse a half-waking 
attention, and written in flowing but rather dull and not 
distinct or emphatic language, often achieves a certain success 
among a number of people who lazily take up a book for casual 
mental occupation—something that has a relation to the mind, 
much like that of “carriage ex@rcise’”’ in a well-cushioned 
closed carriage to the body. It would perhaps be scarcely 
fair to class Under Suspicion with this class of books; but 
it comes so near to them, thab it cannot be called strikingly in- 
teresting, nor are the principal characters so depicted as to make 
us care very much what becomes of them in the end. Plot and 
treatment are conventional, if not commonplace, though there is a 

orose and portentous nobleman and his charming daughter; a 
wealthy retired tradesman who buys the Welsh mining property of 
the impoverished nobleman; a false and cowardly officer of title 
who makes love to the daughters of both; and a rightful heir who, in 
the disguise of a manager at the works, sees everything, and 
righteously deceives everybody but the reader of the story, who pro- 
bably sees his real personality and his intentions very soon after his 
appearance on the scene. There are hundreds of less interest- 
ing books sold to beguile long railway-journeys, and to wile away 
the hours between luncheon and 5 o’clock tea on rainy, dark 
afternoons; and it is quite possible that the ensuing enjoyment of 
cheerful company at dinner and a pleasant evening would be 
enhanced by reading it. 


Jack Frost's Little Prisoners. By Stella Austin, 8. Baring Gould, 








Caroline Birley, Lord Brabourne (E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen), Mrs, 
Massey, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), 
Ethel M. Wilmot Buxton, and Charlotte M. Yonge. (Skeffington and 
Son.)—A collection of stories for children from four to twelve years 
of age, written by so many well-known authors, and so judiciously 
brief that they are all contained in a pretty volame, printed in bold 
type, and of a size to hold comfortably while crouching in a window- 
seat, or hidden in an easy-chair in a corner, should prove to be a 
treasure alike for parents who want a quiet hour, and boys and girls 
who are tired of each other’s company, or who are accidentally lonely, 
It would be impossible to give any synopsis of such simple narratives - 
but from “Ella’s Fault,” in which Lord Brabourne addresses baby 
sympathies, to the quaint humour of the Rev. S. Baring Gould in 
“The Schnabelweid Plot,” Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘“‘ Lost, Stolen, or 
Strayed,” and Stella Austin’s “ Philippine,” this Christmas wealth of 
stories is marked by varied and remarkable attractions. 


The Bubbling Teapot: a Wonder-Story. By Mrs. Lizzie w. 
Champney. (Blackie and Son.)—The central idea of this story is a 
pretty conceit. Fiossy Tangleskein is in the habit of posing to Mr, 
Rose, an artist whose studio is on the top of a house that is opposite 
to herown. Between his drapery, his bric-d-brac, and his sketches 
she is able to dream of, and to a certain extent to realise, different 
countries and past times. So one day, after hearing from Mr. Rose 
the Japanese legend of “The Bubbling Teapot ”’—(“ every time the 
teapot cried, it turned into a boiling girl; and every time the girl 
bubbled, she turned into a weeping teapot ’’)—falls asleep, and dreams 
that she is transformed into a teapot. In consequence, she plays a 
whole host of characters; she becomes the Chinese girl Hi Ski, Babette 
the Breton peasant, Bianca the Spanish girl, Zobeide the Egyptian, 
Gudran the Lapp, Nourmahal the Hindu, Giovannina the Roman, &c. 
It is easy to see Mrs. Champney’s motive in making Flossy ondergo 
so many transformations; her object is to teach past history, and the 
manners and customs of to-day. Happily, her object is so well 
disguised under its covering of fiction, that it can hardly be said tobe 
noticed at all. The narrative portion of the book—for it is full of 
stories and fables, as well as of sketches—is exceedingly vivacious. 
Mrs. Champney does not think it necessary, merely because she is 
writing for children, to write otherwise than carefully. Her style of 
gift-book is almost, if not quite unique. 


A Golden Thread of Great Truths in Simple Words: a Course of 
Instruction for Use in Church, School, or Home. By E. H. Pitcairn. 
With Preface by Rev. George Body, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)— 
This book is, as the title-page affirms, full of truth “in simple 
words ;”’ and though in certain chapters it appears to us to pass over 
difficulties of which even children should be warned, such as the 
differences in matters of faith between different branches of the 
Catholic Church, and to speak on several subjects with a con- 
fidence which we could not at all share, we may say that it will be 
perfectly satisfactory to all high Anglicans, and that it contains 
many very admirable illustrations for children of extremely deep and 
wholesome truths. Now and then Miss Pitcairn is not quite accurate. 
For instance, she translates several times creditum est “is to be 
believed,” instead of ‘‘ has been believed,” and this error makes the 
formula “‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” almost 
uimeaning, though we cannot say that even the right translation 
lays down aclear rule. The printing and paper are all that could 
be wished. 


Sketches in Prose and Verse. By F. B. Doveton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—We do not expect that we shall please Mr. Doveton when 
we say that his prose is better than his verse. Yet it can scarcely be 
doubted that his sketches of Nature and angling reminiscences will 
please many readers who will not care for the poems, sentimental or 
humorous. These talks about Devonshire moors and streams are 
written with a freshness and force, and have about them a reality, 
which we miss elsewhere. The story in Edgar Poe’s manner is any- 
thing but a success. Very few hands can wield that pen. The social 
sketches are but of moderate merit. What is said about the mission 
of women at the end of No. 4 is really too silly. Mr. Doveton has 
much to learn about metre. Let him study Lord Tennyson’s blank 
verse carefully, and he will bea little lessrash. We are not concerned 
to defend the poem which he criticises—indeed, it seems stilted and 
false—but the writer is evidently a much better master of rhythm 
than his critic. “Through gorgeous glimmers of voluptuous gloom ” 
is metrically correct, though the critic complains that “ voluptuous ”” 
is compressed into three syllables. Why not? In two cases out of 
three the word will be better so used. In the verse, the humorous is 
better than the sentimental. But with Praed, and Calverley, and 
Mr. Locker, not to speak of Messrs. Austin Dobson and Andrew Lang, 
to judge by, one is apt to want something more than Mr. Doveton 
can give us, even when he is at his best. We would ask our author 
whether he thinks that a lady is absolved from her marriage-vow by 
being buried alive. 
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Pulcher’s Pocket-Book (H. C. Pratt, Sudbury) appears as usual, 
with its supply of engravings, poetry, and rhymed puzzles. The 
engravings are this year unusually good, and some of the enigmas, 
the demand for which seems never to die out. The poetry is dis- 
tinctly bad,—so bad, that we can only imagine that the depression in 
agriculture has taken both imagination and sense of humonr ont of 
the Suffolk rhymsters. 

Whitaker's Almanack for 1888.—We always welcome Whitaker’s 
Almanack, which is perhaps the completest in the United Kingdom, 
and the fullest of new information. In the number for 1888 there are 
some very valuable papers,—for example, one on German trade and 
German competition, and amongst the shorter papers, one on the 
Forth Bridge. The volume is larger than even that of last year, 
which was, we believe, an advance on that of all previous years. 


The Post-Ofice London Directory, 1888. (Kelly and Co.)—The 
eighty-ninth annual issue of this useful and carefully edited business 
compendium contains forty-one extra pages of information. To the 
“ New Trades” list, 151 additions have been made; and as instances 
of its correctness up to date, it may be mentioned that in their 
respective lists or classifications, not only are vacancies and new 
appointments noted up to and including November 24th, 1887, but 
that Mr. Maple’s name appears in the list of Members of Parliament. 
The “ Directory ” portion deals with an area of about nine and a half 
miles by about six miles, and the map showing the streets and 
equares in this area has also been revised, is clearly printed, and 
monnted on stout canvas. 








DEATH. 


On the 13th inst., at 36 Lorrimore Road, Newington, aged 24 Eli th 
Alice, third daughter of Mr. John Gampbell, eS a 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 
NEW BOOKS 


TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.: his Early, 


Private, and Public Life. With an Account of his Travels and Explorations 
athered from more than 80 Volumes of his own Works, and other Sources. 
y FRANCIS Hitcumay, Author of ‘‘ Tne Public Life of the Earl of Beacons- 

field,” &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 36s. 


NEW and EXCITING ate by the AUTHOR of “The WRECK of the 


ROSVENOR,’” &c. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Clark 
“This most interesting tale...... Vigorous, breezy, and healthily exciting, the 


RvssELL, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
story will be read with keen enjoyment by every one who takes it up,”’—Scotsman. 
DIGGING, SQUATTING, and PIONEERING 


LIFE in the NORTHERN TERRITORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By 
Mrs. Dominic Day. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


NEW GAMES of PATIENCE. By Lady 


ADELAIDE CapoGan. Containing 34 New Games, including “The Jubilee 
Game.” With Coloured Diagrams, 4to, cloth extra, 12s 64. 


CHINA : its Social, Religious, and Political 


Life. By M. Simon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TWO NEW STORIES by JULES VERNE. 


“ Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English boys.” 
—Saturday Review. 


NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. Very numerous 


Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. (Formerly advertised at 10s 6d in error). 


The CLIPPER of the CLOUDS. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6J. 


“The volume, with its clear type and numerous illustrations, will fill many a 
boy’s heart with joy.”"—Literary World. 

** As one reads the wonders of this cruise in the clouds, his imagination is aided 
by the excellent i!lustrat'ons which abound, and we can strongly recommend this 
clever work as a gift-book.’”’—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
8T. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.O. 








Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and ae and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 

With Special Information about ori 

OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
E Y E S a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
*| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 








THE CHOICEST SELECTION OF 
NOVEL 


ff 
LIBERTY” TIES 
YULE - TIDE|™ "Wittntr Poceers, Sora Putows, 


G | FTS. N seut-Dazes Cases. 


Ivory CARVINGS AND BRONZES, AND JAPANESE 
Illustrated Catalogue of 130 CHINESE, AND FLEMISH PotTeERY, &C. r 
Illustrations, post-free, 


Prices from 6d to £100, 
LIBERTY and CO. 





East India House. 
Seach Meee i REGENT STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CHINA 


AND 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. GLASS SERVICES. 
CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.’’—Morning Post. 

“‘ What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ”—Daily Telegraph, 

“ The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.”’—Queen. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 
and 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATBHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., & 


Physicians J08. G. G. GORKHILL, M.B., 


SMEDLEY’S. M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK,. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— tor 2h,mostguitableaperient 
| <pememaen VIRCHOW says:— 1 appreciate it as highly as 


** After twenty years’ use, 
ever.” 


Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
p —The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10 to 5. Admittance, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


T DAVIDS COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Office of PRINCIPAL of this College is rendered vacant on April 19th, 1888, 
by the election of the Rev. H. E. Ryle to the Hulsean Professorship at Cam- 
bridge. The Principal’s stipend exceeds £800 per annum, with a good house, 
rent-free, rates and taxes paid by College. The Principal has hitherto been Pro- 
fessor of Theology and of Greek. ‘The College staff at present consists of 
Principal, Vice-Principal, and six Professors. The College is empowered by 
Charter to confer degrees of B.A. and B.D. It is affiliated to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and have taken the 
Degree of M.A. at Oxford or Cambridge. No restriction of age.—Further in- 
formation as to the mode of election, and duties, &c., of the Principal, along with 
copies of the “Charters and Statutes” of the College, may be procured by appli- 
cation to the MANCIPLE, St. David’s College, Lampeter. The names of 
Candidates, with testimonials and references, must be sent up to the Rev. the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Christ Church, Oxford, not later than Saturday, 


January 2st, 1888. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning MARCH 
5ta. Two Scholarships given by the Goldsmiths’ Company of the annual value 
respectively of £60 and Eu, and a Scholarship given by Miss L. mn Grey, of 
the annual value of £50, all tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection 
with this Examination. F 
Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde, Park, London, W. The 
Forms must be returned, filled up, by January 3lst. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
—Latest successes are four Open Scholarships and Open Exhibition at 
Oxford and Cambridge; first, second, and other places for Woolwich; Entries 
for Sandhurst and Indian Civil Service. Junior School. Excellent music. Chapel, 
library, laboratory, workshop, gymnasium, fives-court, sea-bathing. Scholar- 
ships tenable in the School and at the Universities. Each boy has a separate 
room, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, or the Hon. Sec., E, W. 
KNOOKER, Esq., Castle Hill House, Dover. 
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We have received copies of Pettitt’s Diaries and Almanack for 1888, 
which are useful ; and also of Blackwood’s No.4 Diary und Almanack 
(Messrs. Griffith and Farran), which contains a useful map of London, 
showing the postal districts. 

We have to acknowledge a parcel of Christmas Cards in con- 
siderable variety, with some scented and cushion cards of good and 
delicate workmanship, from Messrs. Meissner and Buch, 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—= 
Allingham wie ), Irish Songs and Poems, 12m0..,......+00-++...(Reeves & eames 5/0 
Beard (L. and A. B.), The ‘Girl’ s Handy-Book, cr 8V0.............s+000008 (Suttaby) pe 


Bertram (R. 7) , Preacher’s Commentary : Isaiah, Vol. II., 8vo (Dickinson) 


/0 
Bingham (D.), The Bastille, 2 vols. 8vo Chapman & ila} 32/0 
































Binnie (W.), Sermons, Cr BVO ..........ssceessssernsesceseareesersenseesenecsees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bold Retrenchment, by W. E. Gladstone, and others, er 8vo (Whittingham) 2/6 
Booth (W. H.), Fortunes and Misfortunes, cr 8vo .........:. .(Wes, Conf. Office) 2/0 
Bourget (P.), A Love Crime, Cr 8V0 .1e..s..ssessssrecseeseseetessseesenssesssees (Vizetelly) 3/6 
Bowling (J.), Brailsford: a Tale of the West Riding, er 8vo (Walker & Co.) 3/0 
Boyesen (H. H.), Modern Vikings, cr 8VO ........+. neneseanosionen ouastbneonad (8S. Low) 6/0 
Brown (J. B. ), The Risen Christ, cr 8vo . semiiaiig (F. Unwin) 7/6 
Brown (R.), Jack’s OS POND cocks sakcssrsosseccecsnney (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Burton (R. F. ), Life of, by F, eee vols, 8vo... sebieseen (Ss. Low) 32/0 
Dolly's Birds, Cr BVO .......00sseresscresevosscesceccese 5 ieneiieaiuseriinimbeiadl (S.P.U.K.) 2/6 
Cope (B.), Mad, cr 8vo sie & Downey) 7/6 
Craufurd (A. i. » aaieinas of the Spiritual Life, cr 8vo . (Stott) 6/0 
Craufurd (A. H.), The Unknown God, Cr 8V0 ........4.. cesssesessescetsessonees (Stott) 6/0 
Cross (CO. F.) and Bevan (E. J.), Text-Book of Paper-Making, cr 8vo.. .(Spon) 12/6 
Cunliffe (M. H. P.), They Twain, cr 8V0..........ccccoccereesescceres (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 6/0 
Dawson (M. L. M.), Family Prayers for a Month, 8vo. si ASuttaby) 2/0 
Denyse : a Sketch in Neutral Tint, cr 8vo .. (Remington) 76 
Diggle (a; W.), True Religion, cr vo (Stott) 5/0 
Douglas (R. R.), Index to Recent Marit nn & Sons) 7/6 
Driven into Exile, by “A. L. O. E.,”’ er 8vo .. ..(Nelson) 2/6 
Evans (W.), Cesar Borgia, and other Poems, 12 . Maxwell) 5/0 
Goncourt (EK. and J. de), Renée —, cr 8vo A Vizetelly) 6/9 
Harwood (G.), From Within, cr 8vo... .(Macmillin) 6,0 
Hocking (8. K.), Crookleigh, OF BG vcsvisasiccncsenesscetiscuersnasscimsssionianl (Warne) 2/6 
In Southern Seas, 4t0 ..........0000 sserorreoee anakeesanucasnmsiagnisnnanemeniah (R. Grant) 5/ 

James (H. A.), Handbook of Perspective, cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 2 

Jones (L. G.), Best Reading, Third Series, cr 8VO ........cce:seeeeeserees (Putnams) 3, 


oF 


.. (Smith & Sons) 


Jones (T.), Diseases of the Bones, 8VO_ ..........0000 
..(Burns & Oates) 


Kennedy (R. O.), The Holy Angels, cr 8vo..... 
























0 

/6 

6 

2/6 

5/0 

Lawless (E.), Major Lawrence, 3 vols, er 8v0... (J. Murray) 31/6 
Lotze (H.), Outlines of the Philosophy of ww CP OVO cccssines (Dickinson) 2/6 
Martineau (J.), Study of Religion, 2 vols. 8v0..........0006 (Oxford Univ. Press) 24/0 
Mather (E. J.), Nor’ard of the Dogger, Cr 8V0 ........sccsssersseeesseeeseeees (Nisbet) 5/0 
Mine Own Familiar Friend, cr 8V0  ......ssccccsccccessecsscceeseseeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Miss Elvester’s Girls, cr 8vo Yard u Downey) 3,6 
Notes on Some Prophecies Relating to England and Egypt, 8vo ...... (Nisbet) 8/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Makers of Venice, 8V0 ...........0.sssccesssceeserseceeees (Macmillan) 21/0 
Outlines and Sketches of Sermons by Wesleyan Teachers, cr 8vo (Dickinson) 2/6 
Panton (J. E.), From Kitchen to Garret, Cr 8VO ........seeeeee (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
etal (BT, AD Fy PRRMOOVEN, OP OPO oer sccesessesyvovonsvssccesscnrsbaseseacneveuska (Nelson) 2/0 
Pepys (W. C.), Genéalogy of the Pe pre Family, 4t0...........0.s.0ccssessseenses (Bell) 12/0 
Perrault’s Popular Fairy-Tales, edited by A. Lang, 4to ee hiv. Press) 15/0 
Poirez (L. B.), Eight Taks of Fairyland, cr 8v0  .......00-seeeeee (Field & Tuer) 2/6 
Shaw (W. F.), Manual fer Confirmation Classes, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 36 
Shone (J.), Main Drainage of the Houses of Parliament, SBYD  sicsc sce ..(Spon) 5/0 
Slater (J. W.), Sewage Treatment, Cr 8VO ............:secesseeseseeeeerees (Whittaker) 6/0 
Statutes of the University of Oxford in the year 1636, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Turner (HE. F.), More T. Leaves, cr 8v0 ..ccccoressese-ssccercescevees (Smith & =r 46 
Verne (J.), North against South, er 8vo .o(8. Low) 7/6 
Watts (R.), Reign of Causality, cr 8vo.. .& T, Clar k) 6/0 
Westcott (B. F.), Selections from Writing: of, cr 8yv (Macmill: an) 7/6 
Woolsey (T. D.), Religion of the Piet and ene 8vo . .. (Dickinson) 6/0 


Rovan AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and ta with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, sniiasenin &e., apply to the PRINCIP. 





REPARATION for ie PU BLIC. SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 





TE. “LUCE, “LAUSANNE, — Mies WILLS, late ‘Sat 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Subjects taken :—French, German, 
italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


S'- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA om WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andr Andrews, N. B. 
AT ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
Seta under the sanction of the Governors.—For terms, “apply tu the 


ih gy Seber COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL M ATHEWS, M. Aes Christ’s College, oe 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESD AY, January 17th, 1 888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, STAMFORD.—PREPARES 
s for UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the Behool- house. Sopa ate ‘Gnbtales. Ter ms on application. 





ANTED, SCIE} CE -MISTRESS, ST. MARY’S HALL, 
BRIGHTON, in January. Resident ; Church of England ; Evangelical ; 
good disciplinarian; experienced in class-tea: hing, and accustomed ‘to prepare for 
Cambridge Local and London University Matriculation Examinations.—Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonials, subjects offered, and salary required, should be 
addressed to HEAD- MISTRESS, 











ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GU 
O LONDON INSTITUTE. TLDS of 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELE! 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INST on 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1888, under the 
direction of the Professors. 
Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.I.0.E, 
Chemistry—Professor ARMSTRONG, FR. 8., Ph.D. 
Mechanics and Mathematies—Professor HENRICI, “P.R, S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON 
For farther particulars, apply at ae “CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibiti 
oad, 8.W. s PHILIP MAGNUS” 
Organising Director, 


ARLST SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large house, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fives. 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25 acres. Terms, 80 guineas perannum, Special 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HE HERKOMER SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS, 
Established 1883. Incorporated 1887. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, January 2nd, 1888, 


Applicants for admission must send examples of their work before December 
th, CHAS. H. THOMAS, Secretary, 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON.—Incorporated March, 1886,— 
Residence for Women Students “. is sity College, and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. The T HOUSE, completing the entire 
block known as Byng Place, has been ans ~ the Council, and is OPENED for 


STUDENTS. 
PrincipaL—Miss GROVE. 
For terms and other information, address to the HON. SEC., College Hall, 
Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success. 

fully cniend and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 

home life from parents of past and present pupils. —42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


ASTER TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASH, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
January 18th.—26 Heath Street, Hampstead, London. 


-ANTED, ‘VISITING TUTOR to INSTRUCT | TWO 

BOYS in ARABIC and PERSIAN twice a week, at Dulwich. One of the 

Sheah Sect preferred.—Reply, stating inclusive terms, to CHARLES ROGERS, 
Esq., Solicitor, 89 Chancery Lane, London. 


[REDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON | (for LADIES) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
CLASSES for Degree Examinations of the University of London and for General 
Education. Practical Work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories, 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Art-ScHoon VistroR—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProressoR—FREDERICK SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S. 
The Studio is open to Students of the College, and others, 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


N ODERN LANGUAGES.—FRENCH and GERMAN, 





























with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School (Realschule), 
Board and Preparatory Course in German at house of Senior Master. Most 
beautiful and healthful situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, P. 
M EWS, B.A., St. Goarshausen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 


HANOVERIAN LADY SEEKS an ENGAGEMENT 

in a SCHOOL (boys’ or girls’) or FAMILY, with or without Salary, upon 
reciprocal terms, which would enable her to retain a small visiting teaching con- 
nection in London. era * FRAULEIN,” care Theobald Brothers and Miall, 
23 St. Swithin’s ‘Lane, E 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is oom to 

fit an Engineer for Employment i in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1858, For Cowpetition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


YADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must be under J4 on January Ist, 1888 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radle y College, ‘Abingdon, 














CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 
CLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, "MEDIC AL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 
considerable reduction to brothers and or phans, Entrance- fee, five guineas. 
Vicar is s Warden.—Address, Rev. Dr, JAMES. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOO . “OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for CoM PETITION in JANUARY.— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


HE WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and a 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess.—For 
particulars, apply to ‘‘E. T.,’’ care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Court, 
Temple, London, 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS. 

—President—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. For Teachers, 
apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Ken:ington, W. For Examiners, 
apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST. —The Rev. 

C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 

PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMP!TITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 

vacancy. 200gnineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester. —Address, Stokenham Vicar: age, Kingsbridge, 8S. Devon. 




















Iss GITTINS, 87 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

will have VACANCIES after Christmas for TWO YOUNG LADY 
BOARDERS, either Mason College or Kindergarten students, or High School 
pupils. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Crosskey, Professor Tilden, 





Mason College, and Miss Cooper, Head Mistress of the Edgbaston High School. 
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MESSRS. 


ISBISTERS’ 


MAGAZINES. 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORD S. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1888. 


Beginning with the January Part. 
READY on DECEMBER 23rd, 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
A New Three-Volume Story. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ Old Blazer's Hero,” ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” &c 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
A New Three-Volume Story. 


By E. M. MARSH, Author of “Marah,” “ Edelweiss,’ &c. 
Tilustrated by W. Small. 


VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN VILLAGE. 


Short Character-Studies. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” &c. 











OUR CHILDREN. Short Papers for Fathers 


and Mothers. By the Bisor of RocuestEr, 


The ASCENT of COTOPAXT; or, at the Mouth 


of a Volcano nearly 20,000 feet high, By Epwarp Wuyrmper. With 
mumerons Illustrations. 


THACKERAY, DICKENS, 


Novelists. A Series of Papers. By ANDREW Lana. 


POPULAR SCIENCE PAPERS. By Sir 


Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., Grant ALLEN, Professor THorpr, F.R.S., 
Professor HENry DruMmonp, Dr. MacrpHERsON, the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


SENSE CULTURE. 


Papers. By JEAN INGELOW. 


DREAMLAND and HISTORY. 


a Cathedral City. By the Dean of GLOUCESTER, 


THROUGH HUDSON’S BAY to WINNIPEG. 


By Captain A. H. Markuam, R.N., Author of ‘‘ The Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


and other 


Short Conversational 


Musings in 


A BUNDLE of OLD LETTERS from Men I 


have Known. By “ SHIRLEY.” 


HOMES for WORKING GIRLS, 


Countess of ABERDEEN. 


BEE FLOWERS, 


Studies. By Put Ropinson. 


A NIGHT in the 


By Witi1am Woopatt, M.P. 


By the 


Out-of-Door 


and other 


HOUSE of COMMONS. 


Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 


A MASAI ADVENTURE. 


Tuomson, Author of ‘‘ Through Masai Land,” &c. 


THOREAU, DUDLEY WARNER, and other 


American Authors. By F. H. UnpERwoop. 


AMONG the BIRDS. In Winter, in Spring, 


in Summer, in Autumn. By CuHar.es Drxon, Author of ** Rural Bird Life,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 


MY ONLY DAY AFTER the HAWK, and 


other Holiday Sketches. By WiLtram Jotty, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 


JOHN WESLEY: a Study of his Life and 


Work. By the Rev. Canon ProrHERo, 


JONAH : a Bible Study. By the late Cuartes 


READE, Author of ‘‘ It’s Never too Late to Mend,” &c. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS. By the Bisnor of 


PETERBOROUGH, tlie BisHop of Ripon, Rev. A. W. WILLIAMSON, M.A., Rev. 
JAMES STALKER, M.A, Principal Carrp, Professor ELMSLIE, Rev. *JouN 
Hunter, Rey. T. "VINCENT Tyas, and the EpIror, 


By Josern 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. oe LLY ILLUSTRATED. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1888. 


(Beginning with the January Part.) 
READY on DECEMBER 23rd 


ELECT LADY. 
A New Serial Story. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
Author of “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c, 
Illustrated by J. Watson Nicol. 


THE 





TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
A Story of East London Life. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of ‘‘ Blade o’ Grass,” ‘* Love’s Harvest,’’ “* Life’s Brightest Star, 
Tlustrated by R. Barnes, 


” &e. 





“RING OUT THE FALSE.” 
A New Serial Story. 
By MARY B. WHITING, 


Author of ‘‘ That Living of Langleys,” &c. 


The WORKING of the LEAVEN. Scenes 


from Early Church History. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 


Earty CuristiaAN ASSEMBLIES. 
Tue EARLIEST CHRISTIAN Epitapns, &>. 


CHRISTIANS AND THE EARLY EMPERORS. 
LESSONS OF THE CATACOMBS, 


JOB and HIS FRIENDS. Three Short 
Papers. By E. H, Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
The DEVOTION of BUSY SOULS. And 


other Chapters to Help. By A. H. K. Born, D.D., Author of ‘* Recreations 
of a Country Parson,’’ &c. 


MEN and WOMEN of MARK. By the Rev. 


KE. J. Harpy, Author of ‘“‘ How to be Happy though Married,” &c. 


WATCHING by the CROSS. 


Papers, By J. OswaLp Dykes, D.D. 


The PINCH of POVERTY. 


the Annals of the Poor. 


And other 


Leaves from 


By “ Tue RiversIpeE Visitor.” 


HUSBAND and WIFE. Friendly Talks on 


Words out of Season, Words out cf Joint, Words out of Place, &. By EDWARD 
GarRETT, Author of “‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. 


In the FOOTSTEPS of JESUS. Pen and 


Pencil Pictures of Scenes in the Holy Lan], By Henry A, Harper. 


CLIMATE and CONTRIVANCE; or, the 
Adaptation of Birds to Climate and Circumstances. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. 


CITY CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS. 


other Papers, By the Rev. G.S. REANer. 


FRIENDLY WORDS to WORKING GIRLS. 


And other Papers,” By Professor W. G. BLaixre, D.D, 


LONDON’S MISSIONS to ITS CHILDREN. 


By Mary Harrison. 


MODERN HYMN-WRITERS and THEIR 


HYMNS. By W. Garrett Horper, Editor of “ The Poets’ Bible.” 


And 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS. By 
ALEXANDER MacLeop, D.D., Author of *‘ Talking to the Children,” &c. 
the Rev. BensaMIn W AUGH, Author of “Sunday Evenings with = 


Children,’”’ &e. 


SHORT STORIES. By Hespa_ Srnrerroy, 


Author of “ Jes ssica’s First Prayer,” &c.; the Author of ‘The am rg- 
Cotta Family”; and L, T, Mabe, Author of “‘ A Band of Three,” 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 


56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 1888. 

1, Tue Lonpon AnD NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
PartI. By W. M. Acworth. 

2. New Year’s Betts. By Maxwell Gray. 

3. THE Royat IrtsH CONSTABULARY. By Colonel 
R. Bruce, C.8., late Inspector-General of the 


‘orce. 

4, THe Waitine Suprer. Chaps. 1-5. By Thomas 
Hardy, Author of ‘The Woodlanders,” &c. 

5. A PureLy PersonaL Matter. By R. Corney 
Grain. 

6. ON a Tosocan. By Lady Macdonald. 

7. Oysters. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 

8. A CurisTMAS CRACKER. 

A VoyacE In THE NorTHERN Licut. By Statf 

Commander F. Haslewood. 

10. A CounseL or PEerFecTion. (To be Continued.) 
By Lucas Malet, Author of * Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife,” &c. 

11, Our Liprary List. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 10s 6d, demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 560 pp., with 
Plain and Golo .red Illustrations of various British 
and Foreign Orders of Chivalry. 


HE BRITISH ROLL of HONOUR. 
A Descriptive Account of the Various Orders of 
Chivalry, &c., and Detailed Record of those British 
Sifbjects (with their Addresses) who have been 
Decorated by the Queen and Fore'gn Sovereigns 
during the last Fifty Years. 
By P. Lunp Simmonps, F.LS., F.R.C.1., &c. 
This book will be invaluable to editors, literary 
men, &c., and will be cf great aud permauent value as 
a book of reference. 
DEBRET?’S PEERAGE OFFice, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the —— BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK 
DirEcToRS. 
CuHarRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DepuTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. ECWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY sree * Esq. 
a. ne gg se of BATH. 

GE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
+ pty BLACKLEY, "M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET ag kA Esq., M. A. 
The -“ of BRISTOL. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH. M.A. 
Rev. 0. L, LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A 


Pursic1an—Dr,. STONE. 


Accumulated Fands 
Annual Income ... 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 





GEORGE T. SOTHERON EOTOCURE, Eaq., M.A, 
Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M. 

Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, ‘MAA. 

The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 

Rev. Canon LONSDALE, 

The ARCHDEACON of NORVOLK. 

Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 


-A. 
JOHN “CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. LF erg 3 WACE, D 
The DEAN of YORK 


Actuary—FRANK M4 WYATT, Esq. 


ee nearer JUNE Ist, 1887, 


soe oe BB a 
“ * sas 196/000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Sesnstiy. 2. oo of Management; no 


Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Proporty of the Assured, 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of | 7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 


Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a4 Street; and Srmpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 





LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


the Clergy. 


Anvual Cost of an Assurance of = 
with full Profits. 











pos 
| AGE, £s. d. 
| 20 1 8 
30 | 23°83 4 
35 | 2610 0 
40 31 1 § 
| 45 | 36 3 4 
50. | 4313 4 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
--Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,—, 


AGE. £5. a. 
25 14618 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 34.19 2 





Copies sot the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of eS &c., may be obtained on application 


—— | to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


[THEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





Copper, Greck, Rowan, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to ay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS neg wring a ee. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


DH@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 17 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
wa claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


EPP s’Ss 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 3s Joint eo 


ecretaries. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COC O A. 


————-— | Oilmen generally. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


i alin 


| oo 


> peated 


‘bee 


**I consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It is the drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—-W. H. R. STANLEY, 





THE 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


ALL 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


TINCTURE 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Tobacco—Tins, 23 6d, 53, 103, and 18s, 


For Non-Smokers, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


WHO 


SUFFER 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ao. 


COLDS 


FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Culd has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 


To open the bottle, 


M.D. Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY’S POEMS. 


—_——_—___ 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The VISION of the EUCHARIST, and other 


Poems. By ALFRED Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 

“ . Alfred Gurney has considerable poetic power, and a more than 

nuke oF taped .Many of the pieces are unusually thoughtful, and, 
of course, a thoroughly Catholic feeling pervades them. If it were only for the | 
few notes at the end, some of which are very striking, the volume would be worth | 
possessing.””"— Church Times. 

‘Some very beautiful poems, breathing a truly Catholic spirit......Considered 
artistically or theologically, they are of high merit......The book is one fitted to 
be a good compan‘on to ‘ The Christian Year.’ ’”’—Morning Post. 





Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


Guryey M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 
«4 beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.”—John Bull, 


By ALFRED 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


———<<—$<$_ —_— 





2/6 
WITH THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS :— ' 
“ AT LITTLE WALDINGFIELD, SUFFOLK.” 
*“ FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, LONDON, 1750.” 
“AN ESSEX ROOKERY.” 
“THR HARBOUR, LYME REGIS.” 
“ETON COLLEGE.” 


FULCHER’S 


LADIES MEMORANDUM BOOK 
AND POETICAL MISCELLANY FOR 1888, 
Containing an Criginal Tale, entitled 
‘* UNALTERED,” 
By J. C. LAMBERT. 


Also Original Poetical Contributions and Enigmas, Coarades, Double Acrostics, 
Conundrums, Buried Words, &c. 


London : PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, and BRITTON ; 
and all Bovksellers. Sudbury: H. C. PRATT. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1888. tek? shores 

pecial Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. . : 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. ‘ 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, 
W. M. ORD, Dean. R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. a Quarterly. 
early. 


y 
1 8 6.2.0 14 $.... 072 





Including postage to any part of the United 





ingdom ... des “ate. ae ae 
Tncludin stage to any of the Australasian 

Gelvaien, America, France, Germany ot. Pa 015 38...... 078 

Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ie > A 3 <2 i eae 08 2 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK by Professor HODGETTS. 


GREATER ENGLAND. 


a a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Possessions of her Majesty 
the Empress Queen in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. By J. 
FREDERICK Hopeetts, Author of * Older England,” ‘‘ Eagland in the Middle 
Ages,” “ The Champion of Odin,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
‘*The accounts of the different Colonies and countries in which the English pre- 
dominate are highly iuteresting.’’—Morning Post. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of * Mal'e. MORI,” &e. 


The FIDDLER of LUGAU. 


By the Author of “A Child of the Revolution,” “‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. Ralston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“ Jast the book that m‘ght be expected from the author of *Mdlle. Mori,’ and 
quite in her best manner.”’—St, James's Gazette. 
“A very artistic story.”—Spectator. 
“A very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. Géda is a character who could 
have been conceived only. by a writer endowed with a true sympathetic compre- 
hension of the nature of the creative artist.’—Academy. 


NEW STORY by ISMAY THORN. 


A GOLDEN AGE. 


By the Author of “ Pinafore Days,” “ Story of a Secret,” &c. 
With 6 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 

“*A clever study of boy-life. The story of the Cornish brotherhood at once 
humorous and pathetic, is one of the most attractive episodes in a very attractive 
book.”— Guardian. 

“‘Ismay Thorn is atiher best...... Charming from beginning to end.’’—London 


Figaro, 
NEW STORY by L. T. MEADE. 


DADDY’S BOY. 


By the Author of ‘* A World of Girls,” Scamp and I,” &e. 
With 8 Iliustrations by Laura Troubrilge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ A charming story of child-life. Little Sir Ronald is one 
of the most fascinating of the misuuder-tood child-heroes of the day.” 
“One of the most charming and pathetic tal-s that we have seen for a long 
time.” —Atheneum. , 
NEW STORY by MARY E. HULLAH. 


NAMESAKES. 


By the Autbor of ‘‘ Philippa,”’ “‘ The Lion Battalion,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by J, Finnemore. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
** A pretty little story of two fascinating children.”—Athenwuin, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The GRACIOUS LADY’S RING. 


Feap. 8vo, fancy covers, price is. 
“A little book of cons‘derable charm. The treatment and the style are Miss 
Hullah’s own, and are decidedly attractive.’—Athenzum. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL for 1888. 


Edited by Aticta Amy LeiTH, Serial Stories by the Author of “ The Atelier du 
Lys.” ‘‘ Mrs. O’ Reilly,” “ Christian Burke,’ &c. Twelve ‘‘Studies of Great 
Poets,’’ by Eleanor Hamilton King and Alfred Haggard. With 12 Plates in 
Sepia Tint, from Original Drawings. Also 6 Full-Page Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Edith S. Scannel. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

“*The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’’—Times. 

“ The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowiedge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
- divinity, may gather mo-t useful as well as curious information.’’— West minster 

eview, 

“We must thank our authors for an excellent work.” —Record. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 











LONDON LIBR 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 


VicEe-PrESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
URY, Bait., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommitrEF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq , 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq , M.D., Edward Peacock, 
Rey. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq. 


Sir K. H. BUNB 


Dean of Westminster. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Languages. 


to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. 


Price One Shilling, post free. 


A LETTER TO THE REGISTRAR. 
GENERAL ON THE 


SPREAD OF CANCER IN 
ENGLAND, AND ITS 
CAUSE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


ARY, 


sq., F. Pollock, Esq., 
» H. R. Tedder, Esq., the 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883 ; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
rr BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 

From 35 Guineas upwards. 





LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


USE 





EXTRACT 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ony Lists free. A 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 


No Mystery.—Whenever the blood is impure 
or the general health is impaired, the human body is 
agora to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. 

he first indications of faulty action, the first sensa- 
tions of deranged or diminished power, should 
rectified by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse 
all corrupt and reduce all erring functions to order. 
These Pills counteract the subtle poisons in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel complaints, biliousness, and a host of 
annoying symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The 
fruit season is especially prone to produce irritation 
of the bowels and disorders of the digestive organs ; 
both of which dangerous conditions can be completely 
| restored by Holloway’s corrective medicines. 


OF MEAT. 
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SPEC T ATOR. 
JAMES NISBET AND COS LIST OF BOOKS 


PRESENTATION, SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy-Days throughout the Year. By the Rev. Jouw Kesie, M.A. With the Collects and Meditations 
selected from the Writings of the Rev. H. P. Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, &c. (The 
“St. Paul’s Edition.”) Extra crown 8yo, gilt top, 7s 64. \ 

‘* The selections from Dr. Liddon’s sermons are very well made, always serving to throw fresh light npon 
some thought in the preceding poem. This is an excellent gift-book.’’—Church Tiines. 
By William 


The POETICAI, WORKS of| The TASK: a Poem. 
GEORGE HERBERT. Illustrated by Birket Cowper. Illustrated by Birket Foster. Crown 
Foster, J. R. Clayton, and Noel Humphreys. 4to, 7s 6d. 

« a poe han en ee “The volume offers undeniable attractions to the 

The glens, and tangles, and underwoods are exquisite lovers of pure English aie : sinapi 

‘One of the most beautiful gift-books that has 


in taste and composition. This volume will be the if 2 
chief favourite in many homes.’’—Atheneum, ever appeared at any season.’’—Quarterly Review, 


Dedicated by permission to the Queen. ; 

*“NOR’ARD of the DOGGER;’” or, Deep-Sea Trials and Gospel 
Triumphs. Being the Story of the Initiation, Struggles, and Succesze3 of the Mission to Deep-Sea 
Fishermen. By BE. J. Matuer, Founder and Director of the Mission. With Preface by Tomas Gray, 
Esq., C.B., and Illustrations by J. R. Wells and 0, J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Revised by the Queen. 

The STORY of the LIFE of the|The STORY of the LIFE of 
PRINCE CONSORT. Told for Boys and Girls QUEEN VICTORIA. Told for Boys and Girls 
all over the World. By the Rev. W. W. TuLLocu, all over the World. By the Rev. W. W.Tuttocu, 

D. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. B.D. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 336. 


THREE FRIENDS of GOD. Records from the Lives of John Tauler, 
Nicholas of Basle, Henry Siso. By Frances Bsvan, Author of “ The Story of Wesley,” *‘ Life of Wm. 


Farel,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 5s. : 
EMINENT WORKERS. Some/BRITAIN in HISTORY, 
ANCIENT and MODERN; or, Proofs linking 


Distinguishei Workers for Christ. By the Rev. i _M 
A. W. Murray, Anthor of ‘‘ Missions in Western Israel with Britain throughout the Ages, By 
Mrs. G. ALBERT RoGers. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


Polynesia.”? Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ST. PAULin ATHENS. The Cityandthe Discourse. Bythe Rev. J. R. 


Macpvrr, D.D. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 64. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL. With Journals 


and Letters. Edited by Mrs. CraNE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


STREAMLETS of SONG for the |] COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
YOUNG. By Frances Rimpiey HAVERGAL. of F. R. HAVERGAL. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s, 
Collected by her Sister, Mrrtam Crane. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. ** A book replete with beauty.” —Record, 

The FUGITIVES; or, the Tyrant Queen of Madagascar. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. ” . 

‘There is plenty of adventure in the shape of imprisonment and combats with men and animals, and a 
negro and a sailor between them supply a comic element of the best quality. Everything considered, this is 
one of the best storics even Mr. Ballantyne has published.”—Academy. 

By the Same Author. 


The KITTEN PILGRIMS; or,| LIFE in the RED BRIGADE: a 
Great Battles and Grand Victories. New and | Fiery Tale. And FORT DESOLATION; or, 
Cheaper Edition, 2s. | Solitude in the Wilderness. New Edition, with 

“ One of the prettiest children’s books we have seen. | Tilustrations, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
The illustrations are very well done.”—Saturday ‘It is one of the best of Mr. Ballantyne’s tales of 
Review, life in England.”’—Morning Post. 


Miss CON; or, All Those Girls. By Agnes Giberne. With Illustrations, 


crown 8yo, 5s. ; ' . 

** © Miss Con’ is quite one of the best girls’ books of the season Miss Giberne is evidently a keen observer, 

but in no one of her books has she «isplayed so intimate a knowledge of girls and their ways asin ‘ Miss Con,’ 

Constance Conway is a charming heroine. Her diary, the chronicle of an eventful year, is an admirable 
collection of character-studlies.”—Atheneum, 








DAPHNE’S DECISION; or, Which Shallit Be? <A Story for Children. 


By Emma Marsuaty. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 
‘The tone of ‘Daphne’s Decision’ is thoroughly wholesome and cheery, the style pleasant, and the 


character-drawing admirable.” —Athenewm. 


‘ By the Same Author. 
Mistress MATCHETT’S MIS-; The STORY of JOHN MAR. 
TAKE. A Very Old Story. With I lustrations, 


BECKE: a Windsor Organist of 300 Years Ago. 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d, His Work and His Reward. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

“ A delightful story.’—Record ** A story which will doubtless be greatly in favour 

** A capital tale for girls.”’—Liverpool Mercury. Post, 





where literature of this order is liked,’’— Yorkshire 


A NEW EXODUS; or, the Exiles of the Zillerthal. A Story of the 
Protestants of the Tyrol. By CatHertns Ray. Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 

‘There is not an inartistiec figure in the story, which is one of the best of the kind—the religious gift-book 

kind—we bave ever read. The local colouring is quite as notable for its accuracy as the ethico-religious 


sentiments in it for their soundness.’—Spectator. 
The LADS of LUNDA. By Jessie! BOTH SIDES. By Jessie W. 
SMITH. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, is. 


M. E. Saxsy, Author of ‘ Breakers Ahead,” 
“Stories of Shetland,” &e. With Ilustrations, **A pleasant and touching story.” — Literairy 
Churchman, 


crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
| WINNING HIS LAURELS; or, 


**A perfect book for boys—generous, wholesome, 
manly in tone, and withal thoroughly young, fresh, the Boys of St. Raglan'’s. By F. M. Houmes. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


and natural. We recommend the book heartily not | 
only to all boys, but to everybody who knows and | «One of its chief recommendations, to our mind, 
likes brave boys.’’—Guardian. | is the high ideal which it everywhere upholis asthe 
| standard which all true English gentlemen should 
NELLIE GRAHAM; or, the Story strive to reach.”’—County Gentleman, 
facC ace Woman, z NE, | . 
» Ratt a” Woman. By ELLA STONE | The OLD VIOLIN; or, Charity 
_ é : ; : Hope’s Own Story. By Epira C. Kenyoy. With 
The story is charged with variety and interest, Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 
and the character-sketching rises far above the level | ‘* A deeply interesting story.’”’—Schoolmaster, 


of ordinary story-books.”—Academy. | 
| JUDITH, the STRANGER. By 
CROSS CORNERS. By Anna B. the Hon. GerTruDE Boscawen. With Frontis- 


= piece, small crown 8vo, ls. 
Gloth of Gold The sete of tho tae | “The ‘tale is tender and pathetic.’—Brighton 


With Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s 64. | Guardian. 
“A very bright little story, brimming over with | STEPHEN GILMORE’S DREAM; 


Bible lessons,””—Graphic. or, Coals of Fire. By Jesstz W. Situ. With 


year oe aa | small crown 8vo, ls. 
PRIMROSE GARTH. By the Rev. “An effective story. The religious teaching is for- 
J. Jackson Wray. With Frontispiece, small | cible and manly.” —Yorkshire Post. 
ageatetgdes JACK HORNER the SECOND. 
By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray, With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 


“A pretty little story, with a good moral,’’— | 
ecord, | 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street. 











ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, olive cloth, 62, 


y . 
SECOND SERIES of 
OBITER DICTA. By Aveustine BrrReEtt, 
Containing Essays on the followin jects:— 
Milton.— Pope.— Johnson.— Burke,— The hes of 
yer tn iach — Enea. — Tae Office of 
iterature.—Worn-Out es.— Cambri 
Poets.—Book-Buying. - oitee ant the 
“These essays are in truth decidedly pl 
reading, The author has read widely not MF sme of 
highways of literature, but in out-of-the-way places,” 
—Athenewn., 
‘* These eleven essays of Mr. Birrell’s are terse and 
scholarly, humorous and suggestive, sympathetic and 
witty, and as to his style, there are only two or thrag 
other writers living who could express so well such 
things as Mr. Birrell has to say. ‘ Obiter Dicta’ is a 
book to read and delight in, and to read and read: 
again.” —Graphic. 
“ The volume is solid in literary judgment, huma 
and trathfnl to ax extraordinary degree, ar oe 
roughly reaiable.”,—New York Nation. 


TENTH EDITION, tastefully printed in feap, 8yo, 


5s, post-free. 
First 


OBITER DICTA. 
ConTENTS :—Carlyle.—On the Alleged Obscurity of 


Series. 
Mr. Browning’s Poetry.—Truth Hunting.—Actors,— 
A Rogue’s Memoirs.—The Via Media.—Falstaff, 

© Daintily written, daiutily printed, and daintily 
bound, The author his a fine turn of. style, avery 
pretty wit, a solid and manly vein of reflection,“— 
Times, 

“ This brilliant and thought-compslling little book 
......-Apart from their intellectual grip, which we think 
really notable, the great charm of theze essays lies in 
the fine urbanity of their satirizal humour,”’— 
Academy. 

“Some admirably written essays...... Amasing and 
brillhant.’’—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
In olive cloth, and in limp parchment, price 53; on 
lirge paper, 21s, 


DAYS and HOURS in a 


GARDEN. By ‘“E. V. B.” With Head and 
Tailpieces designed by the Authoress. 

This work, which has been a great favourite among 
lovers of country life for many years, has passed 
through many editions, but has bee1 out of print 
for some considerable t me. In response to many 
earnest requests a new edition is now issued, A fresh 
preface has been alded, an‘ several fresh illustrations 
from the p2ncil of ‘ E. V. B.” will be found inter. 
spersed in its pages. 





In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound in rox. 
burgh, gilt top, price 3ls 61; large paper, 523 6 each, 
V7 ° 

A HISTORY of the OLD 
ENGLISH LETTER FOUNDRIES. With Notes, 
Bibliographical and Historical, on the Rise and 
Progress of English Typography. By Tas) 
BaINnEs REED. 






In olive cloth, 4s 64; on hand-made paper, 7s 61; 
on large paper, 21s, 
NEW VOLUME of ‘The BODK-LOVER’S 


LIBRARY. 
The STORY of SOME 
By Epwarp Saunpbzrs, 


FAMOUS BOOKS. 
Author of ‘’ Salad for the Social.” 

This now volume of “ The Book-Lover’s Likrary ” 
furnishes a readable and most informing account of 
the origin of some of the great books of the world, of 
their authors, and the circumstances which sur- 
rounded their conception, execution, and publication. 

“One of the most delizhtful books we have read 
for a long time.”’—Printer's Register. 





In crown 8y9, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
43 6d; hand-made paper and roxburgh binding, 
63 6d; large paper, 21s, 


HOW to WRITE the 


HISTORY ofa FAMILY. By W. P. W. Puitti- 
MORE, M.A., B.C.L. 

This work, among other subjects, treats of the 
following :—Surnames, Heraldry, the Arrangement 
of Paragraph Pedigrees with ths accompanying Key 
Charts, the Sources of Family History, both printed 
and manuscript, with special reference to the Public 
Record Office, while information is added as to the 
various offices and libraries, both in London and 
country, from which the genealogist may gain iz 
formation. 

“‘ Just such a guide as was wanted. Mr. Phillimore 
is thoroughly conversant with the subject about which 
he writes.’"’"—Manchester Guardian, 





Cloth, 73 64; roxburgh, 103 64; large paper, 21s. 
The NEW VOLUME of “The GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” 


ROMANO-BRITISH 


REMAINS. In2 vols. Edited by G. Laurgnce 
GomMME, 

These volumes contain the records of d'scoveries of 
Roman remains in Britain, and such of the papers 
discussing the sites of stations, the routes on the 
roadways, and other topics of importance, as are con- 
sidered to be of service. 

An index of place-names is given in addition to the 
very full index to the two volumes, and the nevil 
notes and addenda are supplied by the editor. 

“This valuable work; it is not, indeed, easy to 
exaggerate its importance.”—Notes and Queries. 


London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 
NOW READY. 


New VotuME or Poems sy Mr. Epwin ARNOLD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
LOTUS AND JEWEL. 


ntaining ‘‘In an Indian Temple,” ‘‘ A Casket of 

— vA Queen’s Revenge,” with other Poems. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.L., 
Author of ‘’ The Light of Asia,’’ &c, 

Academy :—* The book is full of charm.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette :—This volume...... fully maintains 
Mr. Arnold's reputation...... It contains three prin- 
cipal poems, of which the first in order, * In an Indian 
Temple,’ seems to us the best. The second, * A Casket: 
of Gems,’ is full of delicate and graceful fancy ; its 
diction is rich even to gorgeousness, while passages 
showing depth and tenderness of feeling occur again 
and again. The third, ‘A Queen’s Revenge,’ is a 
translation from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. 
Powerful certainly it is, and it casts, as Mr. Arnold 
remarks, a curious light on ‘ ancient Indian life and 
manners.’” 

Scotsman : —‘* The poetic merits are of a high order, 
Style and rhythm are, as in all Mr. Arnold’s poems, 
rich and melodious; the imagery is beautiful and 
appropriate, and the thoughts warm and noble.” 





In 6 yols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, £1 16s, 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


EDWIN ARNOLD'S POETICAL 
WORKS 


The Volumes are also published separately as 
follows :— 

The LIGHT of ASIA; or. the Great Renunciation, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 7s 6d.—ILLUSTRATED 
QUARTO EDITION, 2ls.—POPULAR EDITION, 
16mo, parchment, 3s 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY : the Indian Song of Songs, &c, 


7s 6d. 
PEARLS of the FAITH; or, Islam’s Rosary. 7s 6d. 
INDIAN IDYLUS. From the Sanskrit. 7s 6d, 
The SECRET of DEATH. From the Sanskrit. 7s 6d, 
The SONG CELESTIAL ; or, Bhagavad-Gité, From 
the Sanskrit, 5s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
INDIA REVISITED. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1., 
Author of ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ &. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, 
from Photographs selected by the Anthor, 





Also, by the Same Author, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is 6d. 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. 


Reprinted with Supplementary Comments from the 
Fortnightly Review, 





Nzw EDITION OF THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA, 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for 
a. 


Complete in 14 vols. demy 8vo, half-morocco, £3 33, 
THE oe GAZETTEER OF 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.8.1, C.LE., LL.D., 
Member of the Governor Generals Council; late 
Director-General of — to the Government of 
ndia, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
ORIGIN OF THE 


GREEK, LATIN, AND 
k0O 


GOTHIC 


By JAMES BYRNE, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert, Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin; Author of ‘‘ General Principles of the 
Structure of Language.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
THE DIALOGUE OF THE 
GULSHAN-I-RAZ; 
Or, MYSTICAL GARDEN of ROSES of MAHMOUD 
SHABISTARI, 
With Selections from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam. 





Feap. folio, half-vellum, 8s 6d. 
LOTUS LEAVE'‘S. 
POEMS. 

By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 





SECOND EDITION, fap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
SUNLIGHT. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ The INTERIOR of the 
EARTH.” 


With Alterations and Additions, 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

INVISIBLE TELEGRAPH 

OF THE FUTURE. 
Forctold in the Year of her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
ubilee, 
By GEORGE S. HAZLEHURST. 
With 10 Plates of Experiments Illustrative of 

Thought-Transference, 


THE 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


— OO —————— 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
A History of the Christian Church. By Geo. 


P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. In 8vo, 
712 pp., 12s, with 7 Coloured Maps. 


The Gospel in Nature. Scripture Truths Illus- 
trated by Factsin Nature. By Henry C. McCook, D.D., Vice-President of the Academy 
of Natural Science of Philadelphia. This day. Crown 8vo, 6s. With an Introduction 
by W. CarruTuers, F.R.S., who says :—“ Dr. McCook has been a diligent and successful 
student of Nature; he is, moreover, one of the leaders of theological thought in America. 
He opens alike the book of Nature and the book of Grace with the hand of a master.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. With Preface by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Tenants of an Old Farm. Leaves from the 

Note-Book of a Naturalist. By Henry C. McCoox,D.D. Illustrated from Nature. 6s, 

Sir Joun Lussock says:—‘ Dr. McCook deals with friends of mine—with insects, and particularly ants, 

to which I have paid special attention. I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the fidelity and skill, 

which Dr. McCook has devoted to the study of these interesting atoms; and those who read his work may 
safely depend on the accuracy of what he says,”’ 


Ireland and the Celtic Church. By Rev. G. T. 
Sroxgs, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Dublin. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 92. 
** Exceedingly interesting.’’"—Scotsman, ** Deserving of the closest study.” —Scottish Review. 
“ A trustworthy account of the beginning of Irish history. Attractive in style and careful and judicious 
in matter.”’—Westminster Review, 


The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony 
RELATIVE to PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. W. H. Witurow, M.A. Now 
ready, price 63, with 134 Illustrations. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 


The Life of William Morley Punshon, LL.D. 


By Rev. F. W. Macponatp, Author of “Fletcher of Madeley,” &c. With Etched Por- 


trait, 123. 
Unfinished Worlds. By S. H. Parkes, F.R.A.S. 


With Illustrative Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Treated with a freshness and originality which add a new charm to subjects always fascinating in them. 
selves.’’—Record. 


A Study of Origins; or, the Problems of Know- 
ledge, of Being, and of Duty. By E. pe Pressenst, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Early Years 
of Christianity.” Second Edition, in 8vo, 9s. 

ine the older beliefs. 


** He has ably summed up the weak points in all the systems which seem to undermi 
It is an honest attempt of an acute mind to answer the question which most have nowadays to ask them- 
PrP m—Athenwum. 


selves, ‘ Why should I continue to believe the older truths: 








THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR.—New Volumes. 
An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By J. E. 


YonGe, M.A., late of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s Ud. 


A Manual of Church History. By the Rev. A. 
C. Jennines, M.A., Author of “ Ecclesia Anglicana,”’ &c. Yo!. I, From the First to the 
Tenth Century. 2s 6d. 








FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY.—Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A Manual of Introduction to the New Testa- 
MENT. By Dr. BernuarD Weiss. Translated by A. J: K. Davipson, In 2 vols. Vol. I. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES._SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ syste. _ ms 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. _ 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. — 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. === 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thorougkly large and liberal 

scale only by themselves. Special terms if pald in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 

tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 
REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 





Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 





CHEAP and COMPLETE EDITION of 


GLADSTONE: a 
By L. J. JENNINGS, MP. 


With Important Additions, including an entirely new Chapter on 
“LATER DEVELOPMENTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY.” 


Price One Shilling. 


This is the most powerful and effectual, because the most calm, unimpassioned, unassailable indictment 
of Mr. Gladstone yet laid before the public......A book which every politician must, and every lover of his 
country and hater of hypocrisy and selfishness should, possess.”— Vanity Fair, 

** It would be impossible within the limits of an article to follow Mr. Jennings through his brilliant and 
scathing analysis of the many parts which have been played by Mr. Gladstone in his long occupancy of the 
political stage.’—Manchester Courier. 

“This is a most remarkable book, and it will be read by all classes with serious attention.”’—Dublin Irish 

mes. 


M R. Study. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Uniform with “ Raleigh’s Thoughts for the Weary.” 
STUDIES IN THE UNSEEN. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 

In 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price 3s 6d. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








‘One of the most splendid, and also one of the most entertaining 
of Christmas books.” —MANcHESTER EXAMINER. 


A 
1 RE S A ON E: 
A Summer Voyage. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
With 148 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, and the Author, 


Price One Guinea, cloth gilt, large paper copies (250) ; 
Two Guineas, half-morocco. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES :—“ Mr. Hamerton has given us a delightful volume. An enchanting panorama 
unrolls itself before us, which is rich in character and variety.” 


SPECTATOR :—The narrative is delightful throughout.’’ 
ACADEMY :—“ Mr. Pennell’s remarkable dexterity has never been more fully exhibited.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE :—“ A book of great merit, both literary and artistic. A noble 
quarto, which within and without has a look of excellence, both solid and fine.” 


LEEDS.MERCURY :—“ Altogether a delightful book; freshly written, exquisitely illustrated, 
full of realistic sketches of places and people, and lit up with sunny humour and racy reflection.” 





SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand, London. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, 
SUSIANA, AND BABYLONIA. 


Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes before the 
Discovery of Nineveh. 


By Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


LAWRENCE, 
A Novel. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Aathor of “ Hurrish.”’ 


“ We part with great regret from Miss Lawless’s striking novel ‘ Major Lawrence.’ While 
there is no new plot under the sun, there are infinite varieties of treatment, whence it is 
that Miss Lawless is so admirable in her work. Her characters live and breathe and impress 
us. It is by delicate renderings of moods and influences that Miss Lawless so delights us, 
the strength and lightness of her touch, her exquisite finish, and her fine restraint. Weshall 
anxiously look for more of her work.” —@uardian. 


MAJOR F.L.S. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—ee 


TWO NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


W. P. FRITH’S (R.A.) 
“MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND REMINISCENCES.” 


A THIRD EDITION of this Work is now to be 
obtained of all Booksellers and Libraries, In 2 yols, 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s, 


* An extraordinary and well-deserved success,” 
World, 

“ Frith’s Memoirs are the talk of the day.” —Vanity 
Fuir. 

** We stand on pretty sure ground when we say that 
the whole round of English art biography does not 
comprise a werk more full of character, more rich in 
anecdote, more prodigal of what men of the stamp of 
the late Mr. Abraham Hayward are wont to cal] 
‘good things,’ or more fruitful of entertainment for 
the general reader, than the two volumes which are 
just published by Messrs, Bentley and Son,”—Daily 
News. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
‘*WHAT I REMEMBER.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, in 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


“*Mr.T. A. Trollope disowns all intention of writing 
an autobiography, modestly affirming that ‘there has 
been nothing in my life which could justify such apre, 
tension.’ But he has done something better than 
this, he has poured out in an informal way a wealth 
of recollections about persons, places, and things 
whereof the reading public is ever ready to hear 
something. He has travelled much, remembered 
well, and retained the happy faculty of putting upon 
paper just what the public at large will care to read 
OF. sii There is not a dull page in the book.’’—Record, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Mus- 


GRAVE, Author of “ Astrea.’’ In3 vols. crown 8yo, 


WHITEPATCH. In 3 vols, 


crown8yvo. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” In3 
vols, crown 8yvo, 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Mw Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 
Family Inheritance, in Charac- 
ter, Education, Morals, and 
Progress. 5s. 
“Remarkable and 

Scotsman, 
“Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 


style.’”’—Medical Press, 
“ Full of varied interest.”—Mind. 


London: Ke@an Pav, TRENCH and Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


extremely interesting.”— 





GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” ; 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C. 
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ARD’S PUBLICA- 
M22Us Sos. 


UBBLES. By Miss A. M. Lockyer. 

A Child’s Picture-Book. Illustrating in Colours 

the Fun and Frolics of Cats, Mice, and Frogs. The 

amusing stories are told in simple verse. Decorated 
boards, 4to, 3s 6d. ; ; 

« Full of the whimsical humour that children delight 
ijn. The colour pictures are perfect in their way.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 
pais hast 


RANGES and LEMONS. A Picture- 
Book of Children’s Rhymes and Games, with 
Tilustrations in Colours by T. Pym. Decorated boards, 
4to, 3s 6d. 
« Nothing can be more delightful.” —Saturday 
Review. 


KIPPING-TIME. Illustrated 
throughout in Colours, from Designs by T. Pym, 
of Children’s Pastimes, with Accompaniments of Old 
Bhymes. Decorated boards, 4to, 2s 6d. 
« Qur nursery songs and rhymes could not be more 
charmingly set than in these pages.’”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

















«Cleverly designed and admirably coloured. One 
of a prettiest of picture-books for children.”’— 
Saturday Review. 

T HOME AGAIN. Every page gay 

with tasteful, artistic, and brilliant designs. 

By J. G. Sowersy and THomas CRANE. Fancy 
binding, large 4to, 6s. 


WALTER CRANE'S COLOURED PICTURE- 
BOOKS 


ROMANCE of the THREE R’S. 

A Series of most Original, Fanciful, and 

Humorous Designs, depicting a Child’s first start along 

the Royal Road to Learning. Penned and Pictured 

by WALTER CRANE. Characteristic binding, decorated 
in the Artist’s quaint style. Large 4to, 6s, 

‘‘ A Romance of the Three R’s”’ cai also be had in 
three parts, each part in decorated boards, with 
fanciful binding. Large 4to, 2s 6d. 

I, Little Queen Anne and her Majesty’s Letters 








(patent). 
II, Pothooks and Per everance; or, the A. B. C. 


erpent. 
III. Slate and Pencilvania; being the Adventures of 
Dick on a Desert Island. 

* Should be to all youngsters a joy for ever. One 
of the best things that Mr. Walter Crane has done.” 
—Globe. 

NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘SPEEDWELL” SERIES. 
ILVER and GOLDEN BELLS. 
A Daily Text-Book. By the Author of ‘ Bible 
Forget-Me-Nots.’”” Interspersed are 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations in sepia of famous Church and Cathedral 
Towers. The other pages are decorated with bells in 
pod 7 gold. Cloth binding, stamped in silver and 
gold, Is. 





NEW EDITION.—New Binding. 


PEEDWELL. A Bible Text-Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of “ Bible Forget- 
Me-Nots.”” Every page decorated with Speedwell 
Flowers in colour, Cloth, 1s; French morocco, 2s; 
calf, inlaid and gilt, 3s. 


HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A Birthday-Book with over 
250 Familiar Christian Names, arranged as headings, 
alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs. 
The origin and meaning of every name, and selec’ 
poetry suitable to each, are given. 16mo,cloth, Is; 
gilt edges, 1s 3d. Superior Edition, printed in gold 
and blue, cloth extra, gilt edges, 33 ; French morocco, 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


Y DAILY PORTION. A Text-Book 

for the waistcoat-pocket, containing a suitable 

portion of Scripture for Each Day in the Year. Printed 

in red and black, limp cloth, 6d ; limp French morocco, 
with tuck, gilt edges, 1s, 


ARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 














For the NEW YEAR.—Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE WORDS of the SON of GOD. 


Taken from the Four Gospels, and arranged 
for Daily Meditation throughout the Year. With 
Selections for the Charch’s Chief Festivals and Holy 


Days, 
By Miss ELEANOR PLUMPTRE, 


_. “This book contains much more than is covered by 
its title. Not only the ectual words which our Lord 
uttered are given, but their historical setting. Each 

has at its foot, in smaller type, notes from 
writers of different sorts, ranging from Dr. Parker 
to Dr. Newman. These are well chosen; and we 
observe with satisfaction that the sober and devout 
comments of Bishop Walsham How greatly pre- 
ponderate. The four Gospels are arranged according 
to the four quarters of the year, each day having one 
page allotted to it. The book is furnished with a 
capital index to the notes. We think many may be 
helped by this work in the practice of meditation.”— 
Literary Churchman. 

.“‘It_will, perhaps, surprise some who have not 
viewed our Lord’s words from this aspect to find how 
complete a manual they make of doctrine and practice. 
We can most cordially recommend this volume.”— 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

* Betokens an earnest and reverent spirit.”’— 
Guardian. 

‘* Should be equally acceptable to old and young.” 
—Public Opinion. 

Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 





BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, Vol. I., to be completed in Kight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 


THE HENRY 


IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. A. MARSHALL and other Shakespearean 
Scholars, and NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 
** Edited in a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully printed. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustra- 


tions are amongst the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever seen.”—St. James's Gazette, 
** If the other volumes are only on a ed with the first instalment, this edition of Shakespeare will be one 


vi the most perfect and the most servicea! 


wesees Most of 


le to the ordinary reader that have as yet been given to the public, 
r. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are charmingly designed and executed.”—Punch. 


“Among the innumerable editions of Shakespeare which appeal to the book-buyer, the handsome and 
pa edition of which the first volume,edited by Messrs. Henry Irving and Frank Marshall, is now issued, 


will hold a prominent place.”—Notes and Queries. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on application, 





NEW 


ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 





By G. A. HENTY. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE: a Tale 
of Fontenoy and Culloden. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Price 63. 

* Here, for freshness of treatment and variety of 
incident, Mr. Henty has surpassed himself,”— 

Spectator. 


For the TEMPLE: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Solomon J. Solomon. Price 6s. 

“A stirring story of the fall of Jerusalem.”— 

Morning Post, 5 

** One of Mr. Henty’s cleverest efforts.”— Graphic. 


In the REIGN of TERROR: the Adven- 
tures of a Westminster Boy. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations by J. Schinberg. Price 5s. 

“ The story is one of Mr. Henty’s best.” —Saturday 


ervvew, 
A capital story.”—Spectator, 


ORANGE and GREEN: a Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne. Price 5s. 

** The story is fall of life and interest, and will pro- 
bably become a favourite with girls as well as boys.” 
—Literary World, 

How 


STURDY and STRONG; or, 
George Andrews made his Way. With 4 Full- 
Page Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 

“The tale is inspiriting reading for boys."— 

Atheneum, 

“ An excellent story.”—Guardian, 


By ALICE CORKRAN. 


MARGERY MERTON’S GIRLHOOD. 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

** An amount of skill and subtlety has been expended 
on ‘Margery Merton's Girlhood’ which would have 
made the fortune of more than one good novel.’’— 
Spectator. 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
The ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of the 
Pirate Cays and Lagoons of Cuba. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations by W. C. Symons. Price 5s. 

‘A sea-story, vividly imagined, and told with 
picturesque art...... ~~ far the best sea-story we have 
read for years.”—Saturday Review. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

A GARLAND for GIRLS. Copyright 
Edition, with 7 Full-Page IlJustrations, price 23 6d. 

* A charming book.”’—Court Journal. 

**A new book by the author of ‘ Little Women’ 
will be gladly welcomed in at least two continents.” 
—British Weekly. 

By J. PERCY GROVES. 

The WAR of the AXE; or, Adventures 
in South Africa, With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, 
price 2s 6d. 

** The narrative never flags or halts.’”’—Globe. 

*‘ The whole story is very interesting.” —St. James’s 


Gazette, 
By E. 8. BROOKS. 
CHIVALRIC DAYS: Storiesof Courtesy 
and Courage in the Olden Times, With 20 Illus- 
trations, price 3s 6d. 
** Told with much spirit and admirably illustrated.” 


—John Bull. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The STORIES of WASA and MENZI- 
KOFF, the Deliverer of Sweden, and the Favourite 
of Czar Peter. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, 
price 2s 6d. 

* An excellent little book for young people who love 
the romantic aspects of history.”—Saturday Review. 





By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
DICK o’ the FENS: a Romance of the 
Great East Swamp. With 12 Full-Page Tllustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd. Price 6s. 
“An admirable book for boys, told with vigour, 
true to life, and constructed with remarkable skill.”* 
—Saturday Review. 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN: her 
Voyage to the Unknown Isle. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations, price 5s. 

_ Mr, Fenn keeps his readers in a suspense that 

is not intermitted for a moment, and the dénouement 

of his tale is a surprise which is as probable as it is 
startling.” —Spoctator. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


GIRL NEIGHBOURS: or, the Old 
Fashion and the New. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, price 5s. 

“May be enjoyed alike by boys or girls, or by their 
seniors.’’—Times. 

“A bright and wholesome tale, charmingly illus- 
trated.”—Morning Post. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. 
With 30 Illustrations, New Edition, price 3s 6d. 
‘A splendid story for young people.”—Christian 
World. 
The PRINCESS and CURDIE. 
8 Illustrations, New Edition, price 3s 64. 
“ Fascinating story for the young.” —Globe. 


GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the Work- 
ing Genius, With 8 Illustrations, New Edition, 
price 23 6d. 

* An interesting stury.”’"—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

The SEVEN WISE SCHOLARS. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Price 5s. 

** Amusing adventures brightly told. The illustra. 


tions are excellent, and full of humour,.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


STORIES of OLD RENOWN: Tales of 
Knights and Heroes. With 100 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. New Edition, price 3s 6d. 

* A really fascinating book, not a dull page in it.” 

—Guardian, 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

Miss WILLOWBURN’S OFFER. With 
4 Full-Page Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 

**An interesting story, developed with remarkable 
skill,”—Saturday Review. 
By Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY. 

The BUBBLING TEAPOT: a Wonder- 
ney With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, price 
33 6d. 

“‘ This is truly a ‘wonder-story,’ and a good one 
too.”—Morning Post. 
By WILLIAM EVERARD. 

SIR WALTER’S WARD: a Tale of the 
a ae With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, price 
3 6d. 

“A stirring tale of the Crusades, beautifully illus- 
trated.”—Daily Telegraph, 
By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

INSECT WAYS on SUMMER DAYS, 
in GARDEN, FOREST, FIELD, and STREAM. 
With 70 Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 

**Can be heartily recommended.” —Globe. 


With 





*,* BLACKIE and SON’S NEW CATALOQUE of BOOKS suitable for Presentation, 
School Prizes, ¥c., will be sent, post-free, on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


E. 8. BROOKS, 


HISTORIC GIRLS. Stories of Girls who have 


Influenced the History of their Times. By E. 8S. Broors. 8vo, Illustrated. 
Uniform with “ Historic Boys” and “ Chivalric Days,” by the Same Author. 6:3. 
ConTENTS :—1. Elizabeth of Tudor : the Girl of the Hertford Manor.—2. Zenobia 
of Palmyra.—3. Clotilda of Burgundy: the Girl of the French Vineyards.— 
4, Pulcheria of Constantinople : the Girl of the Golden Horn.—5. Woo of Hwang- 
Ho: the Girl of the Yellow River.--6. Edith of Scotland: the Girl of the 
Norman Abbey.—7. Jacqueline of Holland; the Girl of the Land of Fogs.— 
8, Catarina of Venice: the Girl of the Grand Cana).—9. Mataoka of Powhatan. 
—10, Theresa of Avila.—ll. Helena of Britain.—12. Christina of Sweden. 


Colonel T. W. KNOX. 


DECISIVE BATTLES SINCE WATERLOO ; 


+ Important Military Events from 1815 to 1887. By Colonel THomas 
xno, author of “ Life of Fulton,” &e. With 59 Plans and Illustrations, 


8 loth gilt, 10s 6d. 
— . Hon. 8. 8. COX. 


The ISLES of the PRINCES; or, the 


Pleasures of Prinkipo. By Hon. Samuet 8. Cox, Author of “ Arctic Sun- 
beams,” ‘‘ Orient Sunbeams,” &c. 8vo, with 23 Maps and Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


W. 8S. MAYO. 


KALOOLAH: the Adventures of Jonathan 


Romer. By W. 8. Mayo. Reset, and very fully Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks, and handsomely printed in 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The LAND of SLEEPY HOLLOW. A Series 


of Photogravure Representations of Scenes about the Home of Washington 
Irving, with Descriptive Letterpress and Notes. By J. L. Wittiams. To- 
gether with a Reprint of Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and Selec- 
tions from the ‘‘ Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost.’’ 

This work has been prepared asa souvenir for those who have visited this 
charming region, as well as to present to those who have not been thus fortunate 
a realistic series of ‘illustrations of such scenes mentioned in the text as can cer- 
tainly be localised. : 

In addition to the above, there are 10 Text Illustrations and 6 Full-Page Ilus- 
trations, by F. 0. C. Darley, originally designed and etched for the Folio Edition 
of the ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” TOES 

The volume is printed in large folio size, 11 x 14, and the edition is limited to 
600 copies. The subscription price is £3 32, 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. A Selection 


of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefully printed by the 
Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens, as well of Artistic Typography 
as of the Best Literature. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
1. GESTA ROMANORUM. Tales of the Old Monks. Edited byC.Swan. 3s 6d. 
2. HEADLONG HALL and NIGHTMARE ABBEY. By Tuomas Love Pea. 
cock. 3s 6d. 
3. TALES from IRVING, First Series. With Illustrations, 33 6d. 
4. TALES from IRVING. Second Series. 3s 6d. 
(Other Volumes to Follow.) 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
and NEW YORK. 


T: FISHER UNWIN’S 


By the late EDWARD THRING, M.A. 
Each in small crown 8vo, cloth, now ready. 


ADDRESSES. With Portrait, 5s. 
UPPINGHAM SCHOOL SUNGS and | POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. 3s. 
BORTH LYRICS. 2s. 
NEW WORK by JOHN ASHTON.—Now ready. 


The FLEET: its River, Prison, and iages. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,’’ &. 70 Drawings by the 
Author from Original Pictures. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 


By the late Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A. 


The RISEN CHRIST: the King of Men. By Author of 
‘The Home Life,” &c. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
I D. 


R E L A N 
By the Honourable EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “‘ Hurrish: a Study,” &c. 
Maps and Illustrations, Seconda Thousand, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘The book is well written throughont, and is perhaps the best outline of Irish 
history that could be put into the hands of a student.” —Scotsiman, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The BROWNIES: their Book. By Palmer Cox. Medium 
4to, paper boards, 6s. 

** We prophesy that no book will be more popular this season with the young 

of all ages...... Mr. Palmer Cox has invented a new kind of innocent fun, and de- 

serves all the praise due to an original benefactor of infancy,”’"—Saturday Review, 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for DECEMBER contains, 
among other attractions:—PRISON LIFE of the RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TIONIST. By Grorce Kennan.—The DUSANTES (sequel to ‘‘ The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’’), By Frank R. Stockrox.— 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By Mrs, Van RENSSELAER. [Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell.—AU LARGE. By Grorce W. CaBie. Illustrated.—MR. 
IRVING'S “FAUST.” By Joseru and EL1zaABETH PENNELL.—-The TONIC 
SOL-FA SYSTEM. By TxHeopore F. Sewarp and H. E, KrensBieLt.— 
TWILIGHT. By Watt Wuitman.—The GRAYSONS. By Epwarp 
EaGteston.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By J.G. Nicotay and Joun Hay.— 

TOPICS of the TIME.—OPEN LETTRRS.—BRIC-A-BRAO, &c, Price 1s 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It'is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





LIST. 








—————=, 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s. 
= REGINA. By Watrer Besant, Author of 


“‘ ALL Sorts AND ConDITIONS OF MEN,” &. ‘ There is always a touch 
of fantasy in Mr. Besant’s books......It.is a picture of this new England that Mr, 
Besant draws......Mr. Besant’s remedy, if any, seems to lie in getting a young 
man for each young woman.”—Daily News. ‘* The very best Christmas obore 
of the year.”"—Lady’s Pictorial, Rashi 


i YCROSS’S REDEMPTION. By Atrrep St. Jounsroy 

Author of ‘‘Camprng amonG OANNIBALS,” “IN QUEST oF Gozp.? 
&. Eight Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s, “ Rightly calls 
itself a Story of Wild Advyenture.”—Athenzum. ‘ There are’ few Christmas 
books that equal it in interest.”—London Figaro, ‘ 


LIFE’S IDYLLS, and other Poems. By Huau Conway 

Author of ‘ Catiep Back,” “ Darx Days,” &. Crown 8vo, parch. 
ment back, paper sides, 3s 6d. ‘Marked by a freshness of inspiration which 
is in itself a rare and welcome merit.’”-—Morning Post, 


ING DIDDLE. By H.C. Davinsoy. Illustrated by 5, 
A. Lemany. Crown 4to, 5s. 
“A beautifully illustrated book for children.”—Pall Mall Gazette, ‘' Merri] 
— The coloured illustrations are particularly refined and gracefn},”— 
raphic, 


UZ; or, The Life and Adventures of a Honey-Bee. By 
Mavrice Noer. Illustrated by Lintry Sampourne. Feap. 4to, 2s 6. 
“One of the best children’s books this season,.””—Saturday Review, 


[ NDER the WATER. By Maurice Noet, Author of 
“* Buz,” &c. Illustrated by E, A. Lemann. Feap. 4to, 3364. “ Inevitably 
recalls Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies.’ "’—Suturday Review, ; 


EN and PENCIL NOTES on the RIVIERA 
NORTH ITALY. By Mary D. Tornitt, 
ink sketches, feap. folio, 5s. 
‘There is a freshness and directness about the whole book which is very 
= and many of the illustrations show genuine artistic power.’— 
igaro. 


EAD MEN’S DOLLARS. 
of ‘‘ Brown-Erss.”’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ The tale is told with an intensity of feeling.”—Daily Chronicle. 
bright and readable nove), full of incident and ‘ go.’ ’’—Daily News, 


J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London ; and Railway Bookstalls, 


and 
Forty-seven full-page pen-and. 


By May Crommeniy, Author 


“A very 





UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUES.— 


Nos. XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General Reference, Curious and 
Rare Works on the Occult Sciences, Boxiana, & , will be sent post-free on applica- 
tion. All bookbuyers should send for these catalogues.—Address, J. and 
LUPTON, Booksellers, Burnley. 





OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d in the SHELLING. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. — 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a new catalogue of books, many 

in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, suitable for presentation, and 

from the published prices of which the ahove liberal discount is allowed.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS at 3d in the ls DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and SON 

supply nearly all Books at 3d in the is discount for cash. Orders by post 

—_— . Christmas Oatalogue post-free.—l Leicester Square, 
ondon, W.C. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lzrom How. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 





O0oLD PARI §. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced. on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. Soe Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print 
Roon, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ioe eee one £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we oe +» 9,000,000 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C60’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Times says that the following book is ‘‘an almost exhaustive series of 
illustrations...... charming and admirably characteristic of the scenery, the rustic 
vrehitecture, and even the inclemency of climate. As for the poet himself, 
= may trace him from these pictures from his schools, if not from his very 
cradle, to his grave...... The book suggests the beauties of many a lovely and 
sequestered scene but seldom visited even by earnest pedestrians.” 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 
Professor WILLIAM Knigut, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchings 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goopw1y, printed on Japaneze paper. 1 vol. 
columbier 8vo, 42s, 

The Pall Mall says :—‘‘ We have nothing but praise for the drawings.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ So harmoniously have artist and commentator 
worked together that the natural impulse of the reader urges him to set off on the 
pilgrimage indicated by Professor Kuight’s itinerary.’ 

LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS- 
MOUTH, in the COURT of CHARLES II, How the Duke of Richmond 
Gained his Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M, 
CrawForD, of Paris. With 6 Engraved Portraits from the Paintings at 
Hampton Court,and Fac-simile Letter, 10s 6d. The First Edition has been at 
once exhausted, and a Second, un:ltered, is now ready. 

“Tt is very fascinating this being taken behind the scenes of history.”—St. 
James's Gazette. ; é 

“A supplement to the Grammont Memoirs.’’—Notes and Queries. 

«“ Throws a curious light upon the Perpetual Pensions question, as well as upon 
the Politics, Manners, and Morals of Charles II. and his Court...... Contains curious 
items of Secret History.” —Academy. 

The LAY of ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by Edith 
RoBinson. Illustrated byGroree Hopeson. A Ballad founded on an old 
Yorkshire Legend, describing the monastic adventures of a novice, who, having 
formally renounced the world, is st:ll sorely plagued by carnal desires. Every 
page is profusely aud humorously illustrated. Imperial 4to, stiff boards, 
bevelled edges, 10s 61. 

The Times says :—“ The immortal Thomas Ingoldsby has found an imitator in 
Edith Robinson, more than fairly successful. Mr. Hodgson has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the fun. Nothing can be better than his satirical sketches of the 
Monks striving in their demure hypocrisy to make the best of both worlds,” 
NATURE and ART. Illustrated with Fourteen 

Etchings by Rajon, Forberg, Gifford, Farrar, Bellows, Garrett, Moran, and 
others, and 50 Original Woodcuts. A Superb Volume, uniquely bound, 4to, 21s. 
See the Times’ review of December 15th, 1837, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS of TRAVEL and DISCOVERY. 

1, The SOLOMON ISLANDS and THEIR NATIVES. 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and 
Woodcuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 25s, 

2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, By H. B. Guppy, M.B, With 4 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d. 

“ These t-vo books together give an exhaustive and very interesting account of 
this group of islands, whose political importance is likely to be greatly enhanced 
in the near future.”—Literary World, 

“The first serious contribution to a comprehensive study of the pbysical 
features, natural history, and anthropology of the Solomon Islands.”—Academy. 


REYNARD the FOX. With Kaulbach’s famous 
Drawings. An Old Story Retold by Madame Der Sanctis. Post 4to, cloth 
extra, full gilt side and top, 3s 6d. 

“ An excellent edition of the delightful, humorous, cynical old story...... Kaul- 
bach's drawings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and are full oF a quaint, 
sly humour which catches the meaning of the tale perfectly.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
INDIAN FABLES. Collected and Edited by P. V. 

Ramaswanml Ragu, B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. With Illustrations by F. C. 
Gould. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

** A charming little book...... Afew pearls from the great treasury of wit and 
wisdom which lies beneath the surface of Indian life.’’—Echo. 
BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE, the Last Smithfield 

Martyr. By Frorence Grea. With 3 Intaglio Plates from Original Oil 
Paintings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 33 6.1. 

KINTAIL PLACE: a Tale of the Great Revolution. 
By the Author of “‘ Dorothy, an Autobiography,” &c. Illustrated, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

STORIES of GREAT MEN. Taken from Plutarch. 
By M. Cross and A.J. Davipson. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 33. 

FAIRY-TALES. By Jean Macé. Translated by 
CAROLINE GENN. With Plates by Bertal!. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

LIFE and ADVENTURES of a VERY LITTLE 
MONKEY, &c. By the Author of “Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 
4to, cloth extra gilt, 2s 61. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated 


from the Russian of R. OrLorrsky by the Baroness LANGENAU. 3 vols, 
*,* Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
[Just published, 


LOST IDENTITIES. By M. L. Tyler. 3 vols. 
[Ina few days. 
Posthumous Work by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 
NO QUARTER. 3 vols. By the Author of *“ The 
Scalp-Hunters,” “The Death Shot,” &c. 
IRELAND’S DREAM. Dedicated without permission 
to Mr. Gladstone. By Captain E. D. Lyon. 2 vols, 
“‘The picture here given of the probable results of Repeal is a very striking 
one.”—John Bull, 
GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W. 
C. Atvary, 2 vols. (This day. 
CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady William Lennox. 
1 vol, 10s 6d. [This day. 
In at the DEATH. A Tale of Society. By George 
F. Unperuitt, 1 vol., 6s. [This day. 
A SWALLOW’S WING: a Tale of Pekin. By 
CHARLES Hannan. 1 vol., 3s 6d, 
LUCY CARTER. A Love-Story of Middle-Class Life. 
By Tuomas ©. Junior. 33 6d., 1 vol. 
NEW SHILLING NOVEL at all BOOKSTALLS. 
BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND OCO’S_ LIST. 





IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
This day is published, crown Svo, 4s 64. 


MORE - LEA 
A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘‘ T. Leaves,” &c. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of “Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 
“ This first instalment of the Life of Rogers is fascinating reading in itself, and 
promises us greater pleasure in the future.’’—Times. 
** Mr. Clayden has in this volume enabled us for the first time to know what 
sort of a youth Samuel Rogers was.”—Daily News, 








NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 





On January 5th will be published, = 153 in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 203. 
VOLUME XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


VOLUME XIV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE.—After December 31st, 18-7, the price of each Volume of “The 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” will be raised from 12s 6d to 15s 
in cloth, and from 18s to 20s in half-morocco. This alteration in price is made 
necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. 
The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who 
have examined the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in 
its accuracy and completeness, 

It may be satisfactory to subscribers to learn that now that nearly one fourth 
of the work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, 
the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original 
expectation that “‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” wou'd be 
complete in about Fifty Volumes, 








SECOND ee oe oat Coenen of Letters 
an rawings, imperial 8vo, 12s 6d. 
A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855, 


‘* The most charming letters that ever were printed.”’—Daily News, 


NEW WORKS by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author 


of ‘ Walks in London,” “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown &vo, 103; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Augustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Paris,” *‘ Walks in Rome,”’ * Walks in London,” &c. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a 


Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by J. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 


8vo, 32s. 
By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 


JESS. 
**King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘She: a History of Adventure,” &c, Third 
By his 


Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 
Brother-in-Law, GEeorGe C. Bompas, Editor of “ Notes and Jottings from 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 
Animal Life.’? With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 6s. 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank Buckianp. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s ; 
gilt edges, 6s, 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


SrerHeN, Author of ‘‘A History of Enylish Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Hours in a Library,” &c: With 2 Steel Portraits, large crown 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 


George Henry Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d; or tree- 
calf, 12s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, with 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 


and ANNE BRONTE, Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, 5s each. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 33 6d each, bound in cloth, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d each, 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page, 10 vols. large crown Svo, 63 each. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS —e AND THE NEW 
A 





*,.* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on 
applicat«n, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of 
WORKS by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUSJ.C. HARE, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G, H. LEWES, the 
AUTHOR of “ M@LY BAWN,” the AUTHOR of ** JOHN HERRING,” W. E. 
NORRIS, HAMIFRON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, 
HOLME LEB, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of “ The 
GAMEKEEPER at HOME,” and other Popular Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOKS. 





This day, most elegant cloth binding, 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


JACK FROST’S LITTLE PRISONERS. An 


entirely New and Original Serie: of Stories to be Read or Told to Children 
from Four to Twelve Years of Age. By the following most Eminent Authors :— 
STELLA AUSTIN. | Mrz. MASSEY. 
S. BARING-GOULD. | Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Lord BRABOURNE (E. H. Knatchbull- | Miss THACKERAY. 
Hugessen), Miss WILMOT BUXTON, 
CAROLINE BIRLEY. Miss C. M. YONGE. 





The most suceessful GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN, in elegant and artistic binding 
(white, terra-cotta, or rich dark-blue), Ninth Edition, 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


PLEASE TELL ME a_ TALE. An 


Original Collection of Short Tales to be Read or Told to Children from 
Four to Ten Years of Age. By Miss YONGE, 8. BARING-GOULD, Miss 
COLERIDGE, and other Eminent Authors. Eight Editions of this book 
were sold in a few weeks. 

“ Overwhelmingly attractive.’—Yorkshire Post. ‘A high place must be given 
to this volume of capital stories.’”"—Scotsman. ‘“ Will be welcome in any family 
where young children are to be found.”—Morning Post. ‘ We seldom meet with 
such a charming collection of tales...... Most tastefully got-up in a delicate and 
really beautiful binding.’’—Literary Churchman, 





“I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction that moved me with so much 
admiration.”—GEORGE Mac DonaLp. 
: 
GH T 


FOR THE REI 
A German Romance. 
By EMIL FRANZOS. 
Giver in English by JULIE SUTTER (Trans'‘ator of “‘ Letters from Hell’’). 
Preface by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street; E.C. 








A NEW PICTURE BOOK, EDITED BY MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 


255 Coloured Illustrations Drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN, 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. Fisuer). 

Crown 4'o, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 

‘This is a really beantiful child’s book. The drawings of the animals depicted 
are as superior to the old class of picture-book as a portrait by Millais is to a 
signboard, The agregar gy ef is also extremely good. In reproducing 
Lentemann’s work for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable 
alterations, rendered necessary in a book designed for use in our own schoolrooms 
= ot ga No more excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be found, ’ 
—Fookselle;. 

‘**T have come across nothing of late to approach it in interest, skill of drawing, 
beauty of colouring, and singular lifelikeness.””—Truth, 

‘* The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.’’—Scotsman, 

“ Trres stibly attractive to ail youthful lovers of natural history. Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.””"—Manchester Examiner. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





I, 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


IL. 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
jn Ornamental Bindings, carefully Bound by the best Workmen. 


Ill. 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately ; in all kinds of Binding. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Iv. 
SPECIAL LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


In Circulation and for Sale. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS, _ 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 


EARLY LETTERS. Originally Publisheq 


by his Wife. Translated by May HErBert. With a Prefaco by Si : 
Grove, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. y Sir Gronsr 

“‘ Musicians will find his correspondence a highly valuable record of hig de. 
velopment in bis art. But people who are not exclusively musical will be no less 
pleased with these transparent revelations of a nature singularly fitted for enjoy" 
ment.”—Daily News, Oy. 


Dr. JULIUS STINDE. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. The Concluding 


Volume of ‘‘The Buchholz Family,” Translated by Harriet F. Powr1r 
Crown 8vo, 7s 61. ms 
“ By far the best of the amusing ‘ Buchholz’ Series.’’—Morning Post, 
** Dr. Stinde bas escaped the usual fate of continuators, for he has succeeded in 
keeping Frau Buchholz quite up to the standard of his earlier portrait,”»— 


annie NEW NOVEL, 
Mrs. SHARPE. By the Author of 


“Shadrach.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
* One of the most striking noyels published this year.”’—Scotsman. * 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROOFER’S 


LEGENDS~and LYRICS. With Portrait 


etched by 0:.0. Murray, from a Painting by E. Gaggiotti Richards. 13th 
Thousand, in I vol. post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


“* Here is. a*book of real verse, which a3 a gift-book to all the true and tender. 
hearted gannot be exceeded.”—Atheneum, 


Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR'S 
HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 
. WORKS. Third Edition, with Additions, feap. 8vo, 63. 
H.G. BOHN’S 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
ENGLISH POETS, Arranged accorJing to Subjects. Post 8vo, 6s, 
Captain MARRYAT'S 


POOR JACK. With 46 Illustrations by 


Clarkeon Stanfield, R.A., taken from the Original Woodblocks. Bound in 
cloth gilt, post 8vo, 5s, 


MASTERMAN READY. New Illustrated 


Edition, with 60 Original Woodcuts, post 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s, 


The SETTLERS in CANADA. New Edition, 


with Original Illustrations, post 8vo, gilt cloth, 5s. 
GWYNFRYNS 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. Illus- 


trated ‘with 8 Full-Page’ Engravings by F, W.;Keyl, &c. Seventh Edition, 


handsométy bound, 3s 6d. 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
RECENT. ADDITIONS. 

GEORG EBERS’ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, 


(Translated.) 3s 6d. nai 


Lady M. WORTLEY MONTAGU’S.LETTERS 


and WORKS, 2 vols. (Portraits), each 5s, 


VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


HERNANI—KING’S DJVERSION—RUY BLAS. (Translated.) 3s 6d, 


HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES. (Trans- 
lated.) 33 6d. 

SENECA on BENEFITS. (Translated.) 
3s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 








TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 24s, 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo0, half-roan, gilt top, 83 6d, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Also, by the Same :— 
ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES. 


The RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 
PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. 1884, 8vo, Ir, 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. 1885. 8vo, 2s. 
REORGANISATION of PHILOSOPHY. 1886. 8vo, 1s. 
The UNSEEN WORLD. 1887. 8vo, Is. 


London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 


THE DEEMSTER: 


A Romance of the Isle of Man. 
by HALL CAINE. 


The SPECTATOR says :—" Robinson Crusoe himself did not tell the story of his lone’iness and repentance better 
than Dan Mylrea.” 

The ATHENEUM says:—" Asa picture of Manx life the story is marvellously fuithful......4 really jine story.” 

The ACADEMY says :—'*Mr. Hall Caine has left behind him none of his three great gifts of imagination, 
pathos, and humour...... The spiritual grandeur of its conception, and the tremendous 
character of the forces engaged, raise [the romance] to the region of tragic drama...... 
Grandly conceived and grandly executed,”* 

The SATURDAY RE VIEW says :— There is a great deal of good stuff in the book, both humorous and powerful”? 


NEW NOVEL by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Christie 


Mcrray and Henry HERMAN, 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


The HEIR of LINNE: a Romance. By Robert 


BUCHANAN, 


Mr. M. D. CONWAY'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


PINE and PALM. By Moncure D. Conway. 


“ An enterta‘ning and clever story.’’-—-Atheneum, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 
2 vo's. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


FREDERIC. 
‘* 4 novel of exceptional power and interest.”—Scotsman. 


By Harold 


Miss LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


In EXCHANGE foraSOUL. By Mary Linskill, 


Author of “‘ The Haven under the Hill,” &c. 
“ Miss Linskill may be congratulated on producing a book which every one will read with eager interest, 
and will be intellectually and morally the richer for reading.”’—British Weekly. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the 


History of Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
* An interesting work......The writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, and in dealing with 
the later history of newspapers he writes that which he knows and has seen,.””—Manchester Examiner. 
“Two thoroughly readable volumes..,...Mr. Fox Bourne may besaid to have done his work well.”—Standard, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 


SwinBURNE. 


“ The verse of the play is very noble and sonorous.”’—Daily News, 
BE language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever...... It forms no mean addition to the poet’s dramatic 
works.’’—Times, 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of 
“Mehalah,” &, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


Mr. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 


MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. 


Louis Stevenson. Feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 
"Golden words.’’—Court and Society. 


By Robert 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


By Rosert Louis £Tevenson. A New Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins. New 


COUNTRY LUCK. By John Habberton, Author 


of “ Helen’s Babies.” Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 23 6d. 
“A clever bo. k."—Morning Post. 


JACK the FISHERMAN. B 


Puetps, Author of “An Old-Maid’s Paradise,” &c. With 22 
picture cover, ls; cloth, 1s 6d, 
“ The story is one of singular pathos and force......Assuredly it teaches temperance lessons most powerfully, 
yet the reader will overlook much of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells......The 
charm of the story will be felt wherever it is read.”"—Scotsman, 


Elizabeth Stuart 


lustrat‘ons by C. W. Reed, square 8vo, 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the 
River Plate. By E.R. Peaxce Epacumse, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
.‘‘ Short, bright, and full of fact ; this is just the sort of journal that the unprofes-ional traveller has a 
right to publish, and that a large class of readers will certainly appreciate.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 








An EDITION DE LUXE of a CLASSIC WORK. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES for GIRLS 


and BOYS. By Narmanret HawrHorne. With 
29 fine Illustrations by George Wharton Edwards. 
Large 4to, cloth extra, 103 6d. 

‘*A book of which boys and girls will never grow 
weary, for they are among the loveliest modern 
settings of the most beautiful of the legends of the 
ancient world...... The present edition is specially in- 
teresting and attractive.”—Manchester Examiner, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZERS HERO. By D. 


CuRISTIE Murra¥, Author of ‘* Joseph’s Coat,’” 
&c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. 


“How good it is to read! We hardly know in 
modern fiction anything at once so original and so 
full of true humour as the conception of the character 
of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us 
there is something in Shadrach of which the genius 
who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been 
ashasmed.”’"—Spectator. 

NOVELS by the AUTHOR of “* PHYLLIS” and 
SARAH TYTLER, 

Two New Serial Stories will beginin BELGRAVIA for 
JANUARY (to be ready December 2lst), and will 
be continned through the year :— 

UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of “ Phyllis; 

and 

The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyrTLer. 





oan on, cloth sabia 3s 6d. 
The WORLD WENT VERY WELL 


THEN. By Watter Besant. Illustrated by A. 
Forestier. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. Now 
issuing. The Volumes (each containing a com- 
plete Novel), printed from new type on a large 
crown 8ro page, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
are publishing Monthly, at 63 each. 

1, READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With a Portrait 
of James Rice, anda Preface by WALTER BESANT. 

2. MY LITTLE GIRL. 

3. With HARP and CROWN. 

4, This SON of VULCAN. 

5. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With a Portrait 
of Walter Besant. 

6. The MONKS of THELEMA. 

&e, &e. &e. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 

The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. 
By Rosert Bucuanan., With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnas. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 

[In the press. 





(January, 





One Shilling Monthly. 
BELGRAVI A. 
Contents ror JANUARY. 

UNDERCURRENTS. By the Authorof “ Phyllis.” 

Tue Wonprovs BatH oF Boxuars. By Dr. C, J. 
Wills. 

Tue Frozen Pirate, By W. Clark Russell. 

PROFESSOR BOMMSENN’S GERMS. By Ernest Harmer. 

Ccripo Birroys. By Lucy Clifford. 

A Pouice Victim. By Clement Bird. 

“Jupas-CoLour.” By John Waddington. 

Tue Matacca Cane, By Mary Deane. 

Tue BiackHaLL Gaosts, By Sarah Tytler. 





One Shilling Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror JANUARY. 
Tue Sitver Ring: a Complete Story. 
Wassermann. 


Tue Story oF THE ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER 
II. By J. E. Muddock. 


Jonn HookHamM FRERE. 
In THE RESURRECTION. 


By Lillias 


By G. Barnett Smith. 

By Sidney R. Thompson. 
Bonnie Prince Cuarie. By Alex. C, Ewald, F.S.A. 
Tue Ricues or Poverty. By M. Leighton. 
Maautr. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
SamoTHRACE. By J. Theodore Bent. 

Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
TasLe Tag. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 
of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tarior, F.L.S., 
&c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, 
Telescopy, Physiograpby, &c. Price 4d Monthly, 
or 5s per year, post-free. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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“Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand-in-hand.”—CowPerr, 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


Will Commence the New Year with AN IMPROVED ISSUE, 

The JANUARY PART (ready December 19th) will have a mezzo-tint Frontispiece 

by G. L. Seymour, and will contain the opening chapters of a NEW STORY 

GrREaT GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. By Leslie Keith, whose last volume, ‘“‘ The 
Chilcotes,’’ won such general and hearty praise. 

My Best SurpmaTE: A SEA OFFICER’S REMINISCENCE, 
Author of “The Green Hand,’”’ &c. 

‘Tue Princess Saran. By John Strange Winter, Author of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,”’ &c. 
These will be supplemented by a series of SHORT STORIES by well-known 
Writers. Anna, by Mrs. Macquoid; A LynmoutH Story, by Esmé Stuart, &c. 
Among other subjects in preparation may be mentioned :— 

Tur QuEEN’s Homes. A Series of Descriptive and Anecdotic Papers, prepared 

by Special Permission. By C. E, Pascoe. With numerous Illustrations. 

Tor Story OF THE SHIRES. By the Rev, Canon Creighton, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge. With Engravings by Whymper. I[e- 
suming with Gloucester, Shropshire, &c. 

InpusTRIAL Skercues. By W. J. Gordon. Among the Shipwrights; Among 
the Ironworkers ; The Pilot Service, &c. With numerous Engravings, 

THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF A MINING ENGINEER, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures, with Hints to Investors. By P. W. Stuart Menteath. 

Voices FROM THE HigHways AND Hepces. By the Author of “The Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life.”” Discussions on Passing Topics of Social and Domestic 
Interest, from Different Points of View. 

Heattn Pavers. By Dr. Schofield.—I. Health and Ill-Health, II. Our Boys 
and Girls. III, The Brain, &. 

HEROES OF HumsBie Lire. By Richard Heath, 

STIRRING STORIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
* All True.” 

A Loox at Norway FROM THE SEA. 

Tue Lire oF A CONSCRIPT. 

Some Famous Rreeiments. By Surgeon-Major Alcock. 

Tue Horse anv 1Ts History. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. With Drawings by G. 
L. Seymour. 

Natura History Notes. 

Curious Pants. By W. Fitch, of Kow Gardens. 

Literary ‘ KIcKSHAWS”’ AND VARIETIES. 

Nores on CurRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY, 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


*,* If you cannot get these Books from ‘your Sookseller, any of them will be 
forwarded post-free on receipt of postal order by Mr. JOSEPH TARN, 
56 Paternoster Row, London. 


PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil.. By Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. With 182 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 
size of page, 11 by 74 in., 8s, cloth, gilt. 

VICTORIA R.I.: her Life and Reign. 


With 60 Engravings, 10s 6d, cloth, gilt. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME for 1887. 
Contains 860 pages of interesting reading, with numerous Illustrations by 
eminent Artists. It forms an appropriate Book for Presentation or for a 
School Prize. Price 7s, handsome cloth; 8s 6d, extra boards, gilt edges; 
10s 61, half-calf, 

The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL VOLUME for 1887. 
Contains 844 pages, with a great variety of Stories and Sketches. Biographical 
and Biblical Papers and Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for 
every Member of the Family. It is profusely Illustrated by Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. Price7s, handsome cloth ; 83 6d, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-calf. 

4 
The GIRL’'S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages, profusely 


Illustrated, 83, in handsome cloth ; 9s 6d, with gilt edges. 
The BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages of Interesting 


Reading, with Coloured and other Ilustrations, 83, in handsome cloth ; 9s 6d, 


gilt edges. 
The CHILD'S COMPANION ANNUAL for 1887. 1s 6d, 
1s 6d, in ornamental 


By George Cupples, 


By Dr. Macaulay, Author of 
By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Joues. 


With Engravings, 





By Dr. Macaulay. 


in ornamental cover ; 2s, neat cloth ; 2s 6d, full gilt. 
OUR LITTLE DOTS ANNUAL. 
cover ; 2s, neat cloth; 2s 6d, full gilt. 


BETEL-NUT ISLAND; or, Personal Experiences and 


Adventures in the Eastern Tropics. By Joun T. Beiauton. Illustrated, 
2s 6d, cloth boards, 


FOOTBALL. By Dr. Irvine, C. W. Alcock, and other 


Authorities. Illustrated, 1s 6d, cloth, 


CRICKET. By Dr. W. G. Grace, Rev. J. Pycroft, Lord 


CuHaRLES RUSSELL, F, GALE, and others. With Illustrations, 2z, cloth. 


JOINT GUARDIANS. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
Illustrated, 5s, cloth. 
By T. S. 


A GREAT MISTAKE: a Tale of Adventure. 
MILLrNeTOoN, Illustrated, 33 6d, cloth. 

The FIFTH FORM at ST. DOMINICS. A School Story. 
By Tatzot Barnrs REED. With Illustrations, 5s, cloth. 

Count RENNEBERG’S TREASON. A Tale of the Siege 


of Steenwijk. By Harriet E. Burcu. 5s, cloth. 


DIBS. A Story of Young London Life. 
Jounson, of Sale. Illustrated, 1s 6d, cloth. 
STRANGE TALES of PERIL and ADVENTURE. 


Tllustrated, 2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES from REAL LIFE. 


Illustrated, 2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 


By Joseph 


The BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories. Illustrated, 
s 6d, cloth, gilt. 
ADVENTURES ASHORE and AFLOAT. Illustrated, 


2s 6d, cloth, gilt. 

LISTENING to JESUS. A Sunday Book for Little 
Children, Illustrated, 1s 6d, cloth, gilt. 

R. T. S. POCKET-BOOK for 1888. 1s 6d, roan, gilt. 


Containing Commercial, Political, and Social Information, Daily Texts, 
Spaces for Daily Memoranda and Cash Accounts, &c, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK for 1888, 1s, roan, 
gilt. Full of interesting and useful information. 
Christmas Presents for Everybody, from a Penny to a Guinea, 
Please write for the Society’s ILLUSTRATED List. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





| 
DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK. 


AND 


OR, 


LIFE LABOUR: 
Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius 


Post 8vo, 6s. [Now ready 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8yo, 6s, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER : an Autobiography, With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8yo Edition, 


Illustrated, 21s ; Crown 8vo Edition, Lilustrated, 7s 6d ; Smaller Editi ; 
Portrait, 2s 6d. P ‘ ” : er Edition, with 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance, 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


CHARACTER : 


8vo, 63, 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post Svo, 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


a Book of Noble Characteristics, Post 


Post 8vo, 6s. 
With Portrait and 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MORRIS'S 


WORKS. 





WILLIAM 
CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s 6d, in 1 vol. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse by WILLIAM Morris. 





LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2, 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. A Poem in 


Four Parts. The volumes separately as below:—Vols. I. and II., SPRING 
and SUMMER, 16s; Vol. III, AUTUMN, 12s; Vol. IV., WINTER, 12s, 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. In Ten Parts, 


small post 8vo, at 2s 6d each ; ditto, in 5 vols., at 5s each, 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 382 pp., lis. 


The ASNEIDS of VIRGIL. Done 


English Verse by WiLL1AM Morris. 


into 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 217 pp., 4s 6d. 


HOPES and FEARS for ART. Five Lectures 


delivered in Birmingham, London, &c., in 1878-1881. 





Crown 8vo, 248 pp., 8s. 


The DEFENCE of GUENEVEREH, and other 


Poems. Reprinted without alteration from the Edition of 1858, 





EIGHTH EDITION, Revised by the Author, post 8vo,'376 pp., 8s. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. 


FOURTH EDITION, square post 8vo, 346 pp., 6s. 


The STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, 


and the Fall of the Niblungs. 








THIRD EDITION, with design on side in gold, square post 8vo, 134 pp., 73 6d. 


LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of 


Pharamond: a Morality. 





Nearly ready. 


A DREAM of JOHN BALL. 


piece by E, Burne-Jones. 


With Frontis- 





London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 








COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
This day is published, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


Vol. VIL—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF 
CANROBERT. 


Vol, VIIIL—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO 
THE DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 


Tllustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 28s, 


CABINET EDITION. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. By A. 


W. KInGLAKE. 7 vols., Illustrated with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 42s, 


The Volumes respectively contain :— 
I. The ORIGIN of the WAR) IV. SEBASTOPOL at BAY. 
BETWEEN the CZAR and the| y, The BATTLE of BALACLAVA. 
II. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. | VI. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. 
IIL. The BATTLE of the ALMA. | VII. WINTER TROUBLES. 


EOTHEN. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Same. 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
JI. W. CROSS. 


New Edition, Dlustrated with Portrait and Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


HISTORY of 


The CATHOLIC CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS 
BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by D. Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.S.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. 
To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I, and ITI., 25s, 


This day is published. 


LEGAL and OTHER LYRICS. By the late 


Grorce Outram. A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited by J. 
* sg oy mg LL.D, And Illustrated by William Ralston and A. S. Boyd. 
cap. 8vo, 5s, 





This day is published. 


The WRONG ROAD: By Hook or Crook. 


By Major Antnur Grirritus, Author of ‘ Fast and Loose,” ** Locked Up,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION, 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” ‘Dr, Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 63. 


“It is a novel of thrilling interest, taking the reader into the social life of 
Rome under the last Pontificate. The story is told with consummate skill, 
which the public have learned to look for in the works of this gifted writer, and 
displays all his well-known insight into character......It is a book very difficult to 
hg when once one has become entangled in the meshes of the plot.’”’— 

aily News, 


The PSALMIST and the SCIENTIST; or, 


Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment. By Georce MatTHEson, M.A., 
D.D., Author of ** Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s 


Wife in the Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs. H. 0. Forses. Post 8vo, witha 
Map, 8s 6d, 


This day is published, with 15 Illustrations. 


The IRISH GREEN-BOOK. By the Joint- 
Govner a? Artist of “The Gladstone Almanack,” “ Egyptian Red-Book,’”’ 
c. Price 6d, 


*,* Contains an exhaustive summary of the sayings and doings of the more 
prominent members of the Gladstone-Parnellite party. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Beautifully Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


and other Poems. By W. EpMonpstoune Artoun, D.C.L. With Illustra- 
tions from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, B.S.A. Small 
4to, in elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION. Printed from a New Type, and tastefully bound in cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, 3364; or handsomely bound in French morocco, gilt edges, 43. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 24 
Volumes of 2 convenient size, price £6, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, viz.:—Adam Bede. 33 6d.—The Mill 
on the Floss. 3s 6d.—Felix Holt, the Radical. 33 6d.—Scenes of Clerical 
Life, 33.—Silas Marner, 2s 6d.—Romola. 3s 6d.—Daniel Deronda. 7s 64. 
—Middiemarch. 7s 6d. Or handsomely bound in 7 vols., half-calf, 523 6d. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Bettairs. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, price 5s. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence O tenant, Author of 
* Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” “ Haifa,” &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


ny pena Edition, with Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crow yuill, feap. 
vO, 5s. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
Poetry for English Readers,” ‘‘ The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
in half-roxburghe binding, 25s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Cotutns, M.A. Complete in 25 
Volumes, cloth, 2s 6d each ; or in 14 Volumes, tastefully bound, with calf or 
vellum back, £3 10s, 


Miss GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVELS. 


With Illustrations and Maps. At Homern Fist. Post 8vo, 73 6d.—A Lapy’s 
CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 8vo, 12s 6d.—GrRaANITE Cracs: The Yo- 
Semité Region of California, 8vo, 83 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By Joun Hitt Burton, 


a Author of ‘A History of Scotland.” Third Edition, crown §yo0, 
3 . 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By the Same. 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN’S TRANSLA- 


TIONS. Goerue’s Faust. Part I., fcap. 8vo, 336d. Part II., feap. 8vo, és, 
—TuHe Works or Horace. With Life and Notes, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls.— 
PorMs AND BaLLaps OF Hetnricw HEINE. Printed on papier vergé, crown 
8vo, 8s, 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Sixth 
Edition, cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 6s, 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK, 


Printed on fine paper and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, feap. 8vo, 33 6d ; 
or in French morocco or russia, 53. 


The FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH 


POETRY. By Joun Veitcu, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” 
&c, 2 vols., in half-roxburghe binding, feap. 8vo, 15s. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Chosen and Edited by Davip M. Mary, Printed on hand-made paper, feap. 
8yo, 6s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. HEMANS. 


Copyright Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 5s. The SAME, with Illustrations 
engraved on Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
SELECT POEMS of Mrs. HEMANS. Fcap, cloth. gilt edges, 3s. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel Meapows Tartor, Author of “‘ Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara: a 
Mahratta Tale,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


TALES from ** BLACKWOOD.” New Series, 


Handsomely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, roxburghe style, 
73 6d; in half-calf, gilt, 52s 6d; in half-morucco, 55s. 


New 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’S CHRISTMAS LIST: 








JULIUS and MARY MOHL. Letters and Recollections of. 
By M. C. M. Simpson. lis, 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. His Life. By Epwarp 
DownveEn, LL.D. 2 yols., with Portraits and Illustrations, 36s, 


Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Major- 
General. Memorials of his Life and Letters. By his Wire. 2 vols., 363. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. Letters and Memories of his 
Life. 1 by his Wrre, With Portraits, 2 vols., 123, People’s Edition, 
in 1 vol., 6s. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., of Brighton. Life 
and Letters. Edited by Storrorp A. BROOKE, M. A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 
786d, Library Edition, 1 vol., with Portrait, 12:. Popular Edition, 6s, 


JAMES HINTON. His Life and Letters. Edited by Ex1icz 
Horxins. With Introduction by Sir W. W. Gui1, Bart. 8s 6d. 


Mrs. GILBERT (formerly Ann Taylor). 


other Memorials. Edited by Jostau GILBERT. 73 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Hormes. 63. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Events in his Life. By 


Sir Henry Gorpon. 7s 6d. 


CHARLES LOWDER: 
“St. Theresa.” 33 64. 


JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir. By the Author of “ Charles 
Lowder.” With Portrait, 7s 64; Cheaper Edition, 33 6d. 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated by C. 
se — Printed on hand-made paper, parchment or cloth, 12s ; 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. By Grorcu Dawson. 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, and other Lectures. 
M.A. Edited by G. Sr. Cram, F.G.S, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HAMILTON, B.A., of Trinity 
Oollege, Cambridge. 6s, 


LIFE of a PRIG. By Ong. 3s 64. 


The VENERABLE BEDE, BXEUAGATED, EXPOUNDED, 
and EXPOSED. By the “ Pare.” 3s 6d 


HOW to MAKE a SAINT; or, the Process of Canonisation 
in the Church of England, By the “Pria.” 33 6d, 


BUDDHISM in CEs DOM ; or, Jesus the Essene. 


By Artaor Litire. 


NATURAL CAUSES get SUPERNATURAL SEEMINGS. 


By Henry Mavups.ey, M.D. 


Autobiography and 


By Ottver WENDELL 


a Biography. By the Author of 


By Grorcre Dawson, 


NOTES of a NATURALIST in SOUTH AMERICA. By 
Joun Batt, F.R.8, 8361, 


WERATHRER: a Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Rate AsBERcromsBy. 5s. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on SHOOTING. By “20-Borz.” 
With 55 Illustrations, 12s. 





By Epwarp Downey, 


SHAKSPERE: his Mind and Art. 
LL.D. 12s, 


STUDIES in LEPSRA TURE, 1789-1877, 
Dowpen, LL.D. 6s, 


HOMER’S ILIAD: = Translation (with Greek Text), a 


G. CorpErY. 2 vols., 243 


By Epwarp 


VENETIAN STUDIES. By Horatio F. Brown, 73 6h 
ITALIAN SKETCHES. By Janet Ross. 73 64. 4 
In the WRONG PARADISE, and other Stories. 


Lana. 6s, 


MAROBLLA GRACE: anIrish Novel. By Rosa Mutnottaxp, 


8 
By Axpgew 


HOME AGAIN. By Grorce MacDona.p. 6s. 
The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: 


MaxweE.t Gray. With Frontispiece, 6s. 


Colonel ENDERBY’S WIFE: 
With Frontispiece, 6s. 


LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality for Children of Any 
Age. By Lucas Matt, Author of ‘‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife.” With 
numerous Illustrations, 53. 


LEVANA and OUR LADIES of SORROW. By J.S. Dz 
Catvapos. With 7 Illustrations by M. Tuke. 53. 


a Novel. By 


a Novel. By Lucas Mater. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Printed on hand-made paper, 


parchment or cloth, 123; vellum, 153. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS: the Avon Edition. 12 vols., cloth 
boards, 18s ; cloth limp, in box, 21s; 6 vols., cloth boards, 153; and in various 
extra bindings, 


LUCILE. By Owen Merepitu [the Earl of Lytton]. 
Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


The EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morais. 5s, 103 6d, and 21s, 

SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By Lewis Morais. 5s. 

GWEN and the ODE of LIFE. By Lewis Morris. In1 vol, 
53. 


With 32 


SONGS UNSUNG and GYCIA. By Lewis Morais, 
VOL. 08. 


SONGS of BRITAIN (including “A Song of Empire” and 
“The Imperial Institute: an Ode’’). By Lewis Morris. 5s. 


POEMS of REBAL | ‘re in the DORSET DIALECT. By 


WIti1amM BARNES, 


In 1 


ST. poet HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By 
Witri1am Atexanpsgr, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 6a. 


In HOURS of LEISURE. By Currrorp Harrison. 5s. 


The BALLAD of HADJI. ByIan Hamitton. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignettes by W. Strang and J. B. Clark. 





THE 


PARCHMENT 


LIBRARY. 


Bound in limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, % 6d each volume. 





OFAngER®S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the 


MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS: Selections. With 








Atrrep W. Potrarp, 2 vols. 
















by Ricuarp GaRNeETT. 


Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books, 
Re Translation. 
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